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LAMB FEEDERS / 
and GROWERS. 


@ You have gained widespread distribution of your 


product by marketing at DENVER in 1936. 


In no other manner could you have more eco- 
nomically placed your lambs in the hands of those who 


need them most. 


The Atlantic Coast and Interior Iowa slaughterers 
have increased their buy at DENVER so far in 1936 by 
140°, —likewise DENVER packers have increased their 


purchases for local consumption over the same period 


last year by 92%. 


Give your nearest market and center of largest 








demand a chance to demonstrate. 


The Denver Market is 
worth millions of dol- 
lars to the Livestock 
men of the West, either 


directly or indirectly. 
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LOOK FOR THE WORTENDYKE LABEL 


Cit V/ R 
PAPER FLEECE TWIN 
jes ML — 
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Guaranteed Not Less Than 300 Lineal Feet Per Pound 


Verybest Paper Fleece Twine is recommended by Wool Growers and Wool Merchants 


Distributed by Dealers and Wholesalers in Other States 


AMES HARRIS NEVILLE CO. Write Direct to 
San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City WORTENDYKE MANUFACTURING CO. 
In The Following States: RICHMOND, V A. 


Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Utah, Montana, 
Wyoming, California, Nevada, Arizona HEADQUARTERS FOR PAPER TWINES SINCE 1889 
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For Easy Combing-Fast, Protective Shearing 


Tried and Proved Through aa The Easy Running 
Five Seasons YLEWARI Thick Comb 


The Stewart 5-W Comb is not an experi- Here is the easiest running thick comb ever developed. 
ment. Thousands have been in regular use Does not slow down the shearing to any consider- 
during the past five seasons. Results show able extent. Each alternate tooth is shaped exactly 


it to be 100% successful. Where storm and the same and is the same depth as on a regular 


Stewart comb. The two outside teeth and every other 
tooth between them are about three times as deep 
from top to bottom at the front end. Because of 
the extra depth of these runner-like projections, the 
: ‘ 1 cutting surface is raised above the skin and a longer 
STEWART 5-W Used in the \e stubble of wool or mohair is left on the sheep or 
West’s Largest Plants AN AY AWA oem. 
: ‘ 4) Lely The teeth of the 5-W are thin from side to side and 
ged Pp age 4 and is —_ a mg oben! { VE VE VB IVELY IVEY skillfully pointed the way shearers like them so they 
ese plants. ey inciudce e larges | PI enter the wool freely. 


in the West. 
/ : Yi Uy Shearers tell us that it is easy to tag with the 5-W 

J. B. F berts, 
Great Fei, ped Aare ings Colorado and \ Yo iyy comb and that because of the shape of the runner-like 
John G. Taylor Company, Watson, Utah projections on the raised teeth, there is little tendency 

velock, Nevada - \iy for wool yolk to gather on the lower side or between 
Newhouse Shearing Co. ae P of —— _ the teeth. The Stewart 5-W is the right solution of 
— Utah j y y YY the old problem of how to keep all the advantages 
i. eee, Comecny Hage se gg Fo vee sd j YY of machine shearing and still leave enough wool on 
x “ Ll for proper protection. 


sun make necessary a longer stubble than 
regular combs leave, the Stewart 5-W is the 
comb you need. 




















Made and Guaranteed by 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 


MAIN FACTORY AND OFFICE: 45 Years Making ones ritaget 
le ° empie treet 


5505 R It Road : 
Chicage., 1. Quality Products Salt Lake City, Utah 











UTOMOBILES are made by putting raw 
materials together; meat and its by-products 
are made by taking cattle, hogs, and lambs apart. 
If tractors or dresses are not sold today, they can 
be sold months hence; meat, on the other hand, is 
highly perishable, and must be disposed of at once. 
The miller buys only as much wheat as he needs; 
the meat packing industry is obliged to buy all 
livestock which comes to market, whether shipments 
be large or small. 

Shoe-making is the sole objective of the shoe 
manufacturer; the meat packing industry is made up 
of scores of associated industries, each dealing with 
a different product. 

Fundamental differences, every one of them. You 
will be interested in reading the informative article 
on ‘‘Peculiarities of the Meat Industry,” in the Swift & 
Company 1935 Year Book. It tells how the meatindus- 
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a Another 
“\\ Feather 


try differs from other basic industries of the nation. 

Other articles of vital interest to meat users and 
livestock producers include “Livestock and Meat 
Prices,” ““How Purchasing Power Is Created,” ‘“The 
Taxation of Corporations,” and “The Produce Busi- 
ness Must Be Flexible.” Four full-page illustrations 
in color contrast methods of preparing meats in 
olden days with those in use today. 

The book may be had—free. Write for your copy 
today. The coupon below, or a postcard, will do. 


Swift & Company 


Seer eeeseeesesesessseeesseeeeees 





Swift & Company, 4176 Packers Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me, without charge, a copy of the 1935 Year Book. 





Name. — 


Address. —- 





City 
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Marketing Wool Direct To Mills Through The 
National Wool Marketing Corporation is a 
Sound Practice, Because:— 


|—The National is grower-owned and operated. 
It has no interests to serve other than those 
of its grower-customers. 


2—The National is located in Boston—wool mar- 
keting center of the United States. 


3—The volume of business handled by the Na- 


5—The National is amply financed and guar- 
antees payment to the growers of all net 
returns resulting from the sale of their wool. 

6—The National has established a reputation 
second to none for fair dealings with its mill 
customers, 

7—The National believes that a healthy wool 


market can exist only when the manufacturers 
can operate on a profitable basis. For this 
reason the National has always used its best 
efforts to prevent unwarranted price fluctu- 
ation so destructive to business stability. 

8—Orderly marketing through the National, if 
consistently followed through a term of years, 
will yield the best returns. 


National Wool Marketing Corporation 


281 SUMMER STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


tional justifies the maintenance of a selling 
organization composed of men of high stand- 
ing in the Wool Trade. 


4—THE NATIONAL DOES NOT BUY OR 
SPECULATE IN WOOL FOR ITS OWN 
ACCOUNT. 























PACK YOUR BAGS WRONG 
SIDE OUT 


No matter in what manner your wool is marketed, 
the seam on one side of the bag will be run. If sold 
in the original bag, the seams on one side of the bag 
vill be run in order that the manufacturer may inspect 
the wool he has purchased. The terms under which 
original bag sales are made to manufacturers permit 
the privilege of inspecting each bag of wool in the 
manner above described for the purpose of rejecting 
any off grades of wool, such as black, tags, bucks, 
dead, and any visible off-sorts. If the wool is of a 
mixed variety, it must necessarily be graded to obtain 
the best results and again the seams on the wool 
bags are run so that the fleeces may be taken out 
and placed upon the grading table for inspection and 
grading, The operation of running the seams will 
be made much easier if the sacks are turned wrong 
tide out, as illustrated in the accompanying picture. 

You would be astounded to know the difficulty with 
which these seams are run in cold weather after the 
wool is thoroughly set. The grease has made the 
tring tender and when the seams are on the inside, 

* operation is made much more difficult. This may 
we like a trivial thing, yet we have seen manu- 

‘cturers walk away from a lot of wool simply because 
mY bits of string were scattered promiscuously on 
fhe wool as a result of this operation. The reason 
a for this is that the cotton or jute string goes 

rough the combing process into the top, fails to 


take the ‘dye, and for thi ; 
thjectionable, and for this reason is extremely 


The National Wool Marketing Corporation Makes This as a Constructive Suggestion in the Interests 
of Economy and an Added Value to Your Clients 
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Sheep Affairs in Washington 


er 
Washington, D. C., March 3, 1936. 

Washington still is different from other times— 
ind entertaining, exasperating. 

The big question is, who is going to have to pay 

e new taxes? In his message to the Congress today, 
e President went farther than was expected in sug- 
gesting how the money may be had. The wise 
New ones figure that the funds for payments for 
Taxes preventing soil erosion and conserving fertility 
will finally have to come from agricultural 
ommodities. They are guessing that cattle will be 
isked to pay 70 cents per head, hogs 25 cents and sheep 
10 cents. Lady A. A. A. in her new dress now is the 
Koil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act. Just 
vhat that means and how it will work will be unfolded 
bt a conference in Salt Lake opening on March 9, in 
vhich the National Wool Growers Association is asked 
o take part. 

The Ways and Means Committee of the House is 
i 24 hoon to start hearings and afterwards frame a bill. If 
_9¢ you fear you may be taxed and don’t want to be, you 
an appear and register your objections to the intentions 
ou suspect. Which probably is all that the wool 
prowers can do. But if the House sends to the Senate 
b bill providing for many commodity taxes, there will 
be a lot of debate and perhaps some changes. 

President Rich, J. B. Wilson, and G. N. Winder 
acted as our Association committee in the six-day con- 
ference with the Forest Service, which closed on 
February 18. There was a larger group for 
orest the cattlemen from the American National 
Permits Live Stock Association. The final state- 
ment of policy and action approved by 
Secretary Wallace is printed in this issue of the Wool 
Grower along with the discussion and explanation by 
Forester Silcox and his associates. 

The assurance of no further cuts in 1936 is valu- 
able. Normal rainfall this year might change the whole 

. 18 picture as to future cuts. 
19 It was the understanding that only in special cases 
+ will the new ten-year permits carry the provision for 
cuts for redistribution. The number of permits to be 
== ff written and extent of cuts to be claimed will remain 
to be worked out by the permittees with the forest 
with [supervisors before the 1936 permits are made out. It is 
te g°f Some value to know that a maximum of 20 per cent 
can be cut for redistribution between 1935 and 1945. 
ake [[Then, there is agreement that cuts for all purposes up 
cial #0 1940 cannot be over 30 per cent. With what was 
done in 1935 and prospects of better seasons, the possi- 
ity of cuts is much less than it appeared to be one 

year ago, 


Isl 










There is no guarantee as to what may happen after 
1945. If conditions and inclination of officials on re- 
distribution are the same as in 1935, the feeling of 
insecurity will again be serious. But ten years is a long 
time in these stirring days. Most of the permittees have 
at least gained a good “breathing spell.” 

The cattlemen, with instructions from their con- 
vention, are having prepared for introduction in Con- 
gress a bill for government grading and stamping of all 

beef. The bill may come to hearings this 
Meat spring, but will still be pending before the 
Grading new Congress next January. The subject 

will be before the next wool growers’ 
convention. 


The Capper truth-in-fabric bill has been shunted . 
to the rear in the rush to complete tax measures and 
adjourn as early as possible. The Bureau of Standards 

is working on the manufacturers’ proposed 
Fabric standards affecting use of vegetable fibers 
Labeling without compelling any labeling. It is 
possible that the reworked wool question 
will have a consideration before the standards are made 


official. 


The House Committee on Public Lands reported 
a bill to amend the Taylor Act. The bill proposes only" 
the increasing of the total area to 142 million acres. 
The bill is far down on the calendar and may 
Taylor not be reached this session. If it does get to 
Act the Senate, a series of amendments offered by 
stockmen will be considered. Prospects are 
that the law will be unchanged for another year. As 
the Senate passed appropriations for the Department 
of the Interior, $400,000 is provided for the Division 
of Grazing for the year 1936-37. Of this $55,000 is 
for salaries in Washington, $100,000 for salaries and 
expenses of members of advisory committees of local 
stockmen, and $150,000 can. be used for “examination 
and classification of lands * * * * and for preparation 
and publication of land classification maps and reports.” 
A new set of grazing regulations has been worked 
out after some weeks of discussion by a dozen officials. 
They were approved by Secretary Ickes yesterday and 
will soon be distributed. Some of the changes will 
cause comment, but most of the old users of the public 
domain will be helped by the requirement of prior use 
for qualification in Class One; also in the definition 
of prior use as “such use of the public range before 
June 28, 1934, as local custom recognized ad acknowl- 
edged as a proper use of both the public range and the 
lands or water in connection therewith.” 
Three-year permits are to be available in the fall 
of 1937. 
F. R. M. 
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Grazing Policy for Ten Years 
will con 
Outlined by Forest Service — 

A Statement Released February 20, by F. A. Silcox, Chief of U. S. Forest Service tion, W 
FOLLOWING a series of conferences with representa- and for which their ranch property is commensurate pecomns 
tives of national livestock associations and Senators To provide for increases in numbers of stock nox 1935, | 
and Representatives of several western states, the new run by the small stockowner, and for permits to qualill” ot 

policy under which permits will be issued to graze live- fied owners who have not heretofore had grazingl*” 
stock on the national forests was announced today by permits on the national forests, the new policy al maa 


rl be 


F. A. Silcox, Chief of the Forest Service, U. S. Depart- ne yea 
0 


ment of Agriculture. 


provides for reasonable reductions in large permit 
during the last nine years of the ten-year period ; 


To help stabilize the western livestock industry order to effect a wider distribution of grazing 2: Th 
this new policy, approved by the Secretary of Agricul- privileges. an be t 
ture, provides for the issuance, beginning with 1936, of Following is Mr. Silcox’s statement and, in fulf}jyll no 
10-year permits to established permittees for their pre- text, the grazing policy which Secretary Wallace hall. cen 
ference numbers of stock within the maximum limits approved: i od 1 

° ’ industry. In its administration of Our present economic survey, té the exp! 
The Chief Forester’s the uses of forage as a national forest which representatives of the a ng 

Statement resource—an administration which tional associations have agreed, wa 

is understood to have proved gener- undertaken for the purpose of de 

The basic function of the national ally satisfactory to the livestock in- veloping better principles for thé 

forest system is to help bring stabil- dustry of the West during the past distribution of grazing privilege 

ity and security to the social and 30 years—the endeavor has been to than the ones now used. The eco 
economic structure of communities provide to each permittee equitable nomic survey recognizes that th@ ypc 
dependent upon its resources and to treatment in the distribution of any Forest Service policy of distribugl 4, 
the: nation as a whole. That is why increased carrying capacity, with a_ tion of privileges is open to attacl is dis 
national forest resources are con- minimum of adjustments and pref- both by those who now enjoy thos@ 4, 5 
served through use rather than being erences given where possible to privileges and by those who are deG .)..... 
withdrawn from use. established permittees. -  sirous of obtaining them, and that pared 
Forage is one of many national This is in recognition of the need the policy of the Forest Service i Sheep ( 
forest resources. Its many uses—by for safeguarding the investments to give stabjlity and yet leave a suf me 
domestic stock, by wild life, and to and equities of present users of the ficient margin of flexibility to mec... , 
help regulate the flow of streams, range, and of improving credit changes in economic conditions. 19 i rcas 
for example—must be coordinated facilities, to the fullest possible ex- recognizes, too, the desirability of 7, 
and correlated with uses of all other tent consistent with the various uses such a reclassification of ranges a parison 
resources by such close cooperation of forage as a national forest re- may make it possible definitely ta accord. 
of all agencies as will provide the source and the welfare of dependent consider meeting intensive demand 4 ¢,, 
greatest good to the greatest num- communities. This policy will be for a few head of stock per per yi 
ber of people in the long run. continued. mittee by allocating those demands period. 
National forest forage is vital to Administrative policy must, how-to such range as is not needed for pit 4 
that livestock industry which forms ever, clearly recognize the com- general) commercial livestock pro i, pol, 
an integral part of the social and eco- plexity of climatic, social, economic, duction. The Forest Service must orossae 
nomic welfare of the West. Since conservation, and other factors in- then, make such reservations in any aaj 4, 
1905 it has been the policy of the volved and must make provision term permits issued as will permit] yi), 1 
Department of Agriculture through adequately to meet changing condi- reasonable application of the prin-B ers 
the Forest Service to provide for tions. It is impracticable to make ciples developed by the survey. The 
such correlated uses of forage as such provisions under a policy that Upon my recommendation, the sheep, 
might bring some degree of security Would attempt to freeze grazing Secretary of Agriculture has ap-§j, jo: 
and stability over the years to the Privileges to present permittees or proved the following: _ EB vhich 
western livestock industry and the to specific ranch property for all 1. Term permits for the period and ¢} 
individuals and communities de- time to come. I cannot, therefore, 1936 to 1945 inclusive will be 1-9 fog. 
pendent upon it. This policy will be approve such a policy, although I sued for preference numbers of the nu 
continued. do believe it possible to fix the stock within the maximum limit 949 
Gradual improvement of the na- privileges on a fairly permanent and the commensurateness of estab- and ¢ 
tional forest range resources is vital basis for a specified period of reason- lished permittees. No reduction inf} 277, 


to stability for the western livestock 


able duration. 





preference numbers of _livestoc 









tt he made in 1936. Each permit 
‘ll contain a clause specifying the 
duction percentage that can be 
made for distribution. Such reduc- 
on, when taken together with re- 
Wyctions for distribution made in 
935, shall not exceed 20 per cent 
in any case for the term permit 
period 1936 to 1945 inclusive. No 
eater reduction than 5 per cent 
vill be made for distribution in any 
one year. 

2, The maximum reduction that 
van be made for any or all purposes 
tall not exceed 30 per cent, or 15 
percent in any one year, for the 
period 1935 to 1940 inclusive. At 
the expiration of the year 1940, such 
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reductions for protection can be 
made in term permits as ‘the cir- 
cumstances justify. 

3. Transactions involving protec- 
tive and distribution reduction will 
be kept separate. Increased carrying 
capacity resulting from protection 
cuts will be recognized as belonging 
to the allotment or other unit on 
which the cut was made and will 
be distributed among the users of 
that allotment or unit on an equit- 
able basis. 

4. Before making any adjustment 
under this program, the details in- 
volved will be taken up with the 
local stockmen and their views given 
full consideration before conclu- 
sions are reached. 














eg January 
ecom 
th CREASES in numbers of all 
bug 1 classes of livestock, except hogs, 
‘aC re shown in the annual estimates 
hose ade by the Department of Agri- 
. culture for January 1, 1936, as com- 
na wed with the figures for 1935. 
© Ii Sheep decreased 1 per cent; cattle, 
uf ne half of 1 per cent; horses, 2 per 
“a cnt; mules, 3 per cent, and hogs 
m increased 9 per cent. 
+The 1935 figures used in the com- 
° “Si parisons cover revisions made in 
i accordance with the results obtain- 
NOB ed from the census for that year, 
oe which ended the five-year census 
Ps ptiod, The revisions, compared 
iv with the preliminary estimates made 
mM February of that year, show in- 
mo of about 5 per cent in hogs 
nit and sheep and 13 per cent in cattle, 
a. with but little change in the num- 
bers of horses and mules. 

he The estimated total number of 
ial sheep, including lambs, on January 
Pai, 1936, was 51,673,000 head, of 
od which 46,380,000 were stock sheep 
mi and the balance sheep and lambs on 
of ed. Compared with a year ago 
ait the number of stock sheep decreased 
b- 260,000 head or about %4 per cent, 
a ind the number of sheep on feed, 


277,000 head. An increase of 2 per 





Annual Livestock Inventory, 


1, 1936 


cent in stock sheep was registered 
for the native-sheep states, while the 
western range sheep states show a 
decrease of about 2 per cent from 
the 1935 figures. Most of the de- 
crease in the western states is held 
to be in numbers of ewe lambs, as 
but little change was noted in the 
number of breeding ewes one year 
old and over on hand at the open- 


ing of the last two years. California 
is the only western state having an 
increase. Sheep numbers in that 
state went up about 8 per cent. The 
largest decrease, 6 per cent, occurred 
in Oregon, while Arizona, Colorado, 
Montana, New Mexico and Wash- 
ington each show decreases of 5 per 
cent. 


The table below gives the num- 
bers of stock sheep and those for 
lambs and sheep on feed on January 
1, 1936, and for the same date in 
1935. The segregation of stock sheep 
from those on feed is a departure 
from previous tabulations which 
have given the total number of 
sheep by states. The new form will 
be used in all future publications of 
inventories, that is, the numbers of 
sheep given by states will include 
only stock sheep. 

The estimated number of all cat- 
tle and calves on farms January 1, 
1936, was 68,213,000 head, com- 
pared with the revised number of 
68,529,000 head on January 1, 1935, 
and 74,262,000 head on January 1, 
1934, which was the peak year in 
cattle numbers. The falling off in 
numbers during the past year was 
one half of 1 per cent and from 


1934, 8 per cent. The total number 
of cattle for this year includes 25,- 
622,000 head of milk cows, com- 


Sheep Numbers as of January 1, 1936 and 1935 
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SHEEP AND LAMBS 






















































































Per CENT ON FEED 
Stats | 1936 | 1935 CHANGE 1936 | 1935 
Iowa 1,253,000 1,193,000 +s | 420,000 750,000 
Michigan 1,066,000 1,015,000 +5 195,000 150,000 
Minnesota 960,000 950,000 +} 200,000 350,000 
Missouri 1,246,000 1,222,000 +2 | 140,000 110,000 
Ohio 2,324,000 2,256,000 +3 294,000 280,000 
South Dakota 1,334,000 1,235,000 +8 175,000 130,000 
OTHER 30 Native STATES... | 7,703,000 7,647,000 +0.7 | 1,702,000* | _1,797,000* 
Arizona 874,000 920,000 —s | 20,000 22,000 
California 3,407,000 3,155,000 +8 | 115,000 106,000 
Colorado. 1,587,000 1,671,000 —S 1,255,000 1,085,000 
Idaho 2,104,000 2,169,000 —3 170,000 200,000 
Montana 3,553,000 3,740,000 —s 135,000 155,000 
Nevada 852,000 869,000 —2 | 13,000 11,000 
New Mexico 2,337,000 2,460,000 a 39,000 38,000 
Oregon 2,294,000 2,440,000 —6 | 45,000 75,000 
Texas 7,092,000 7,092,000 0 125,000 60,000 
Utah 2,378,000 2,452,000 —3 | 90,000 83,000 
Washington 675,000 710,000 —Ss | 32,000 54,000 
be ee ee 3,341,000 3,444,000 —3 145,000 155,000 
Totat 12 RANGE STaTES _._ | 30,494,000 31,122,000 | —2 | 2,184,000 2,044,000 
Tora Unrrep States | 46,380,000 | 46,640,000 | —0.6 | 5,310,000 5,611,000 











*These totals cover New York, Indiana, Illinois 


Dakota, and Oklahoma. 


and Illinois feed lots, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Kansas, North 

































pared with 26,236,000 head a year 
ago. 

The number of hogs on farms on 
January 1, 1936, is estimated at 42,- 
541,000, or an increase of 9 per cent 
over the revised figures for 1935, 
39,004,000 head. 





Sheep Census for 1935 


HE number of sheep on farms 

and ranches in the United States 
on January 1, 1935, was 48,357,506, 
of which 34,000,286, or 70.3 per 
cent, were ewes one year old and 
over, according to a preliminary re- 
port of the 1935 Federal Farm 
Census released recently by Director 
W. L. Austin of the Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce. 
On April 1, 1930, the number of 
sheep was 56,975,084, of which 
30,795,236, or 54 per cent, were 
ewes over 18 months old. Thus, 
during the approximate five-year 
interval, sheep numbers declined 
8,617,578, or 17.8 per cent, and 
breeding ewes increased 3,205,050, 
or 10.4 per cent. 


Figures for sheep secured at the 
1935 and 1930 censuses are not fully 
comparable on account of the dif- 
ferent dates of the two enumera- 
tions. The figures for January 1 
include a number of sheep on feed 


which would be marketed and also 
a number which would die because 
of disease, starvation, etc., before 
April 1. On the other hand, many 
lambs are born between January 1, 
and April 1, and the figures for these 
lambs are included in the 1930 totals. 
Part of the changes in individual 
states west of the Mississippi may 
be due to movement of sheep in or 
out of the states a part of the year 
for winter feeding or grazing. 

Of the total decrease in the 
number of sheep and lambs between 
April 1, 1930, and January 1, 1935, 
69.1 per cent occurred in Montana, 
Idaho, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, 
Nevada, Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, and Colorado. Texas and 
Wyoming showed an increase in 
numbers between the two dates. 
The reductions in numbers in the 
ten western states is attributed by 
the officials compiling the census 
largely to the drought and the gov- 
ernment’s purchasing program, while 
Wyoming’s increase is explained by 
larger numbers of sheep and lambs 
on feed or on winter grazing on 
January 1, 1935, than on April 1, 
1930. 


The table gives sheep numbers and 
other data from the two censuses 
for the twelve western states and for 
the United States as a whole: 


Sheep on Farms and Ranches 
Based on Preliminary Report, U. S. Census of Agriculture, 1935 





















































Farms REPORTING SHEEP AND LAMBs OF ALL AGEs Ewes 1 YEAR 
Per CENT OF ; Av. Per Farm OLD AnD 

Jan. 1, Apr.1, | Arr Farms Jan. 1, Apr. 1, REPORTING Over 

1935 1930 1935 1930 Jan. 1, 

1935 | 1930 1935 | 1930 1935 
Arizona__.__.| 3,669 2,802 | 19.5 | 19.8 930,820 | 1,339,905 | 253.7 478.2 678,619 
California____ 8,267 7,958 $.5 | 5.9 | 2,724,242 | 4,083,728 | 329.5 $13.2 | 1,860,270 
Colorado...._}| 6,090 5,888 9.6 | 9.8 | 2,448,636 | 2,505,159 | 402.1 425.5 | 1,208,504 
Idaho.._____} 9,051 8,975 | 20.1 | 21.5 | 2,208,697 | 3,301,754 | 244.0 367.9 | 1,723,867 
Montana_...._.| 8,509 7,858 | 16,8 | 16.5 | 3,882,875 | 4,027,457 | 449.3 $12.5 | 2,963,156 
Nevada___ re 897 968 | 24.3 | 28.1 834,091 1,201,837 | 929.9 | 1,241.6 667,869 
New Mexico 5,894 5,448 | 14.2 | 17.3 | 1,801,150 | 2,291,426 | 305.6 420.6 | 1,350,191 
Oregon._____.| 10,666 | 11,709 | 16.4 | 21.2 | 2,209,898 | 3,319,271 | 207.2 283.5 | 1,668,660 
Texas 26,578 | 20,546 5.3 | 4.1 | 7,026,543 7,021,334 | 264.4 341.7 | 4,746,604 
ee 6,417 7,419 | 20.9 | 27.3 | 2,452,196 | 2,922,457 | 382.1 393.9 | 1,921,113 
Washington___. 4,319 4,433 $.1 | 6.3 747,901 1,142,603 | 173.2 257.7 603,864 
Wyoming... 4,573 3,784 | 26.2 | 23.6 | 3,475,723 | 3,417,460 | 760.0 903.1 | 2,552,766 
United States_. | 635,384 | 583,578 | 9.3 | 9.3 | 48,357,506 | 56,975,084 | 76.1 | 97.6 | 34,000,286 
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Grazing Fees in 1936 






HE average national fores 

grazing fee in 1936 for cattle ; 
13.05 cents and for sheep, 3.36 cent 
per head per month, according to 
recent announcement by the U. 











Forest Service. Adjustments 9 Ad 
these fees are made in differen 

“4 , Be 
localities according to quality and 
accessibility of the range. Th of 





charge for grazing cattle is 62 pe 
cent higher and the sheep fee 24 pe 
cent above those levied in 1935, 
The rates were determined in ac 
cordance with the formula agreed 
upon by stockmen and forest official 
in 1933, by which adjustments j 
grazing fees were to be made, i 
proportion to price changes, fro 
the rates of 1931 adopted as the base 
According to the calculations of 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultura 
Economics, the average price re 
ceived by producers in the eleve 
western states during 1935 wa 
$5.96 per 100 pounds for beef cattle 
and $6.84 for lambs. 


Gradual return to pre-depressio 
levels in livestock prices is show 
by beef cattle and lamb pricé 
averages for the past three years 
upon which grazing fees are based 
according to the Forest Service 
Based upon average sheep prices fo 
the period of 1920 to 1932 inclusive 
as 100, 1932 prices rated 46 pe 
cent; 1933, 53 per cent; 1934, 60 
per cent; and 1935, 75 per cent 
Similarly using cattle prices from 
1921 to 1930 inclusive as the base 
1932 prices rated 62.4; 1933 rated 
$2; 1934, 55; and 1935, 90 per cent. 
Following this accepted formula 
national forest grazing fees this yea 
are set at 90 per cent of the 1931 
base rate for cattle and 75 per cent 
of the 1931 base rate for sheep. This 
means that the 1936 grazing fee for 
cattle will be 10 per cent less and 
the sheep fee 25 per cent less than 
the 1931 base fee, but, as stated 
above, the cattle fee is 62 per cent 
higher and the sheep fee 24 per 
cent higher than for last year. 
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The Protective Tariff 


in 1936 


Address by S. W. McClure, Bliss, Idaho, 
Before the Seventy-First Annual Convention 


of the National Wool Growers Association 


January 23, 1936 


AM asked to discuss the tariff. 
The only kind of tariff I am con- 
ned about is a protective tariff. 
Zt any time within the last 34 
Bmonths, it would not have been 
"gafe to attempt a discussion of this 
kind. However, since the Literary 
Digest’s poll has been published, I 
‘Bam not in such great danger. 
| have always stated, and now 
repeat, that the Tariff Act of June 
1930 is the best tariff law ever passed 
"MM by Congress, and especially so from 
“Bihe standpoint of the stockman and 
the farmer. It is the first distinctly 
farm tariff. While other tariff laws 
have carried protection to stockmen 
and farmers, this is the first law that 


“Bever made industrial rates subordin- 


ate to agricultural rates. Also, no 
tariff act was ever so misrepresented 
and vilified as this one. Indeed, the 
very men who enacted this tariff and 
thould have been proud to uphold 
and defend it, were actually bluffed 
out of supporting it before the pub- 
li. It was charged with being the 
highest tariff ever enacted—that is 
not true. It was charged with de- 
stroying our foreign trade—that 
Was not true. It was charged with 
deceiving the farmers—that was a 
falsehood so base that men have suf- 
fered imprisonment for lesser crimes. 
It is the law under which we now 
operate, except that confused minds 


have by reciprocal trade agreements 


impaired a portion of its effective- 
ness. 


The Act of 1930 


The Act of 1930 carried some 
increases over the previous law, but 
94 per cent of those increases were 
made at the request of and in the 
interest of the American stockman 
and farmer. The increases in that 
law applied to but six per cent of 
industrial products. The law raised 
the average rate on industrial prod- 
ucts from 31 to 34 per cent. It 
raised the rate on agricultural and 
livestock products from 38 to 49 
per cent. If, then, this tariff was 
responsible for the political up- 
heaval of 1932, we stockmen and 
farmers are to blame, for it was we 
who got the increases to which for- 
eign nations now object. Its effect 
upon our foreign trade was negli- 
gible, for our loss of such trade was 
below the average loss of other 
nations. Our foreign trade declined, 
not because of this tariff but in spite 
of it. 

As a farm tariff, it is ideal, for it 
places on the free list most of the 
important things which farmers 
buy. At the same time, with the 
possible exception of hides, it leaves 
no worthy farm product on the free 
list or without adequate duties. Some 
farm leaders, however, not willing 
to face the truth, assert that farmers 


. McCLURE 


are not benefited by these duties, 
while industrial products are bene- 
fited. Secretary Wallace has so re- 
peatedly made this charge that there 
are indications he is coming to 
believe it. 

Our sugar tariff of two cents per 
pound was fully effective until this 
administration destroyed it. Our 
wheat tariff of 42 cents per bushel 
is effective to the extent of 25 cents 
per bushel on more than 200,000,- 
000 bushels of our wheat. Our wool 
tariff of 34 cents per clean pound is 
from 80 to 100 per cent effective. 
The tariff on meat of six cents per 
pound is from 50 to 100 per cent 
effective, depending on season. Our 
butter tariff of 14 cents per pound 
raises the price of our butter on an 
average of from 4 to 12 cents a 
pound. As this is written, the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture quotes the price of 92 score 
butter in London as 15 cents per 
pound lower than the average price 
for the same grade of butter in San 
Francisco for the same period. Flax- 
seed, dry beans, poultry, turkeys, 
eggs, corn and many fruits and vege- 
tables, are benefited to almost the 
full extent of the tariff. Of course 
it is true that the tariff is not always 
fully effective on all agricultural 
products. This is equally true of in- 
dustrial products. I think it is 
fortunate that this is the case. How- 
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ever, it is my judgment that the 
agricultural and livestock tariff is 
more nearly and more generally 
effective than the duties on industrial 
products. 

Mr. Wallace is an ardent advo- 
cate of processing taxes in lieu of 
tariffs. For some time he has been 
very active in discrediting all tariffs. 
One might ask, however, of what 
use is his processing tax on wheat if 
the tariff were removed. Grade for 
grade, wheat ranges from 20 to 26 
cents per bushel lower in Canada 
than in the United States. A re- 
moval of the tariff of 42 cents a 
bushel from wheat would leave him 
mighty small benefit from his 
processing tax. Secretary Wallace 
contends that farm tariffs are not 
effective, but the trend of hog 


prices rather indicates that his 
processing taxes may themselves 
have not been effective. It looks as 


though the farmer has been paying 
a fair proportion of these processing 
taxes when he sold his hogs. 


Tariffs and A.A.A. Taxes 


Just at present Secretary Wallace 
is busy telling the farmers that the 
processing tax was their tariff. A 
few farmers have believed this but 
those who keep trace of foreign mar- 
kets have not been fooled. Let us 
examine these two propositions to 
see if they may be fairly compared. 
A protective tariff is a tax collected 
by the government on imported 
merchandise, and this tax is pre- 
sumed to represent the difference in 
the cost of production’: here and 
abroad. Under the protéctive tariff 
theory the tax is levied for the fol- 
lowing purposes: First, to’ give the 
American producer possession of his 
own market at a fair price. Second, 
to establish new industries and thus 
create new markets for American 
labor and material. Third, to give 
employment to American labor at 
prices which would sustain the 
American standard of living. Fourth, 
to raise revenue to meet the expenses 
of government. 

Now, what is the purpose and end 
of the processing tax? First, it is a 
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tax levied directly on the American 
consumer for the express purpose of 
reducing production of American 
products. This, in turn, reduces the 
demand for American labor, and 
destroys the demand for things 
farmers consume. It, therefore, re- 
duces the industry of the country 
just in proportion as it is applied to 
our products, and is one of the 
things responsible for our slow re- 
turn to a more prosperous condition. 
The processing tax promises wealth 
without work; the tariff promises 
wealth as the result of work. Lastly, 
processing taxes produce no revenue 
for the federal treasury and the 
Supreme Court tells us they are un- 
constitutional. This information 
given out by the Court did not come 
as a surprise to Mr. Wallace, nor to 
any other person who has had the 
benefit of ordinary legal advice. In 
comparing tariffs and processing 
taxes, Mr. Wallace has simply tried 
to defend them by comparing them 
with something the farmer has long 


understood. 


Importing Sugar 


Under the existing tariff, about 
60 per cent of our total imports 
come in free of all duty. In many 
cases the tariff is now too low and 
the free list has always been too 
large. While we hear much about 
the importance of foreign trade, it 
has always been greatly exaggerated. 
The bulk of our foreign trade simply 
consists in exchanging an old dol- 
lar for a new one. We import and 
export the same commodities. Let 
us use sugar as an illustration. Our 
average annual consumption of 
sugar is about five and one-half mil- 
lion long tons. Of this amount we 
produce, in continental United 
States, around a million tons. From 
Porto Rico we receive 600,000 tons; 
from Hawaii 800;000 tons. From 
the Phillipines 700,000 tons. We are 
about to get rid of the Phillipines 
and will not have to accept her sugar 
much longer. Therefore, the pro- 
duction of sugar in this country and 
her island possessions will amount to 
about two and one half million tons. 





We must still import around thre 
million tons. These imports g0 t 
make up our foreign trade abo 
which we hear so much. Ever 
pound of this sugar can be an 
should be produced at home, T 
produce this additional sugar, woy| 
require 3,000,000 acres of our beg 
land. In order to accomplish thi 
we would but need to raise 9 

sugar tariff to about three cents px 
pound and it would still be low: 
than that many of the important n 

tions of the world maintain. But o 

New Dealers tell us that would in 
terfere with Cuba. I am wonder 
ing if we can afford Cuba. In th 
ten months ending with October 0 
last year, we sold to Cuba $49,315, 
000 worth of goods, but in the sam 
period we bought from her $105, 
788,000 worth. In addition, ov 
tourists expended many millions 0 
our 60-cent dollars in the Cuban Re 
public. 

In the same ten months we ex 
ported edible animal products to th 
world valued at $49,814,000, and 
imported from the world the samé 
kind of products to the extent of 
$61,405,000. We were just trading 
dollars and losing about $12,000, 
000 in the transaction. An examin 
ation of our imports and export 
will show that more than 50 pe 
cent of our imports can be produced 
at home by raising our protective 
tariff and giving encouragement to 
their production. That would take 
care of a large portion of our presen 
exports, for domestic industry could 
then assimilate these exports moré 
profitably than can foreign coun- 
tries. It is probably true that we 
always export at a loss, which must 
be charged back to home consump- 
tion. 


Foreign Trade 


Let’s not fool ourselves about 
world trade. It is an expensive lux- 
ury and a dangerous pastime. It 
always has and always will lead to 
financial entanglements and in the 
end to war. Tariff or no tariff, na- 
tions will more and more become 
self-supporting. The war taught 
them that. Now that the League 
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of Nations has discovered sanctions, 
and talks about enforcing them, 
self-sufficiency must become the 
battle cry of every nation big 
enough to fight. The total export 
and import trade of the world in 
1929 amounted to 64 billion dollars. 
In 1934 it had shrunk to 24 billion 
dollars. ‘The theory that we must 
buy abroad if we sell abroad is un- 
sound. Here in our domestic trans- 
actions one man may sell to his 
neighbor for years and never buy a 
dollar’s worth from him, yet neither 
are injured. In the end world trade 
should balance but there is no rea- 
son why it should balance between 
nations. In the ten months ending 
with October last, our total exports 
amounted to $1,788,000,000; our 
imports for that period amounted to 
$1,692,000,000. This is about as 
close a balance as could be arrived 
at and it must bring great joy to 
the hearts of those now in power 
who have feared we might take in 
more than we pay out. However, 
they fail to realize that in addition 
to our exports, our tourists abroad 
spent hundreds of millions of our 60- 
cent dollars, and to that extent the 
balance of trade is against us. 


Trade Agreements 


We come now to the reciprocal 
tariff. In 1934 Congress passed a 
law delegating to the President au- 
thority to negotiate trade agree- 
ments with foreign countries. Un- 
der this law the President is author- 
ized to raise or lower existing duties 
by not more than 50 per cent. Ar- 
ticle 1 of the Constitution says: 

Congress shall have power to lay and col- 
lect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, and 
to regulate commerce with foreign nations. 

Under this provision of the Con- 
stitution, tariff-making is restricted 
solely to the Congress of the United 
States, and the fathers had no 
thought or intention that it could 
ever be delegated to the President. 
However, it is held by some that 
since Congress limited the zone 
within which the President might 
raise or lower duties, it was not 
therefore a delegation of legislative 


authority. This might follow if the 
changes in the law were to be based 
upon investigations to prove the 
justice of the change, or if the 
change had been limited to five or 
ten per cent of existing rates. When 
permission was granted the President 
to raise or lower duties by 50 per 
cent, Congress simply delegated its 
legislative authority in violation of 
the Constitution. So much of this 
kind of work has gone on dur- 
ing the past three years that it 
would seem as though the Constitu- 
tion were no longer in effect. While 
Congress and the President may vio- 
late our Constitution with impunity, 
thank God the Supreme Court still 
stands. 

Under the legislative authority 
granted to the President, he has ne- 
gotiated about six treaties with for- 
eign nations and is said to have 
others almost completed. Whether 
he has or not, no one knows, for 
these treaties are conceived in secret, 
discussed in secret, signed in secret, 
and no American producer knows 
whether he has been tried and con- 
victed until sentence has been passed 
upon him by the enactment of a 
trade agreement with a foreign 
country, which agreement may de- 
stroy his business. ‘This is a new 
deal in tariff making. Neither Mark 
Hanna, Gorman, or Underwood ever 
dreamed of such a happy day, when 
tariffs would be written and signed 
in the quiet seclusion of some back 
room in Washington with drawn 
curtains. 


The Cuban Agreement 


The first reciprocal treaty was, I 
think, entered into with Cuba. Let 


us examine its results. It went into 
effect September 3, 1934. In the ten 
months of 1934 before the treaty 
went into effect we sold to Cuba 
$37,000,000 worth of merchandise 
and bought from her $58,000,000. 
The trade balance against us was 
$21,000,000, which was liquidated 
by a two-cent tariff on sugar. In 
the same ten months under the new 
treaty in 1935 we sold Cuba $49,- 
000,000 worth and bought from her 
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$106,000,000 worth. Therefore, 
the trade balance against us under 
the new treaty was $57,000,000, in- 
stead of $21,000,000 before the 
treaty. But that is only part of our 
loss. Under the treaty we reduced 
the duty on Cuban sugar from two 
cents per pound to nine tenths of a 
cent per pound. Figures are not 
available as to our imports of sugar 
from Cuba for the ten months un- 
der review, but as we have given 
Cuba a quota of two million tons 
for the year, our imports for the 
ten months should have been around 
1,666,000 tons. Our loss in duty, 
therefore, was $37,000,000 under 
the treaty. As the result of this 
reciprocal trade agreement with 
Cuba, our losses are as follows: 
Increase in trade balance 


against us 
Loss in duty 


$36,000,000.00 
37,000,000.00 





$73,000,000.00 


As against this loss our in- 
creased sales to Cuba 
under the treaty amount- 
ed to only__________.____.$ 12, 000,000.00 


Deducting this from our 
gross loss of $73,000,000— 

Net loss to the United States $61,000,000.00 

As a result of all this nonsense 
the consumer of sugar did not bene- 
fit, for we had ‘placed all of our 
sugar imports on a quota basis, that 
is, assigned so much sugar to each 
country, and under that arrange- 
ment there need be no price com- 
petition between countries. There- 
fore, Cuba, for at least a part of 
the time, simply added the amount 
by which we had reduced the tariff 
on sugar, to the price she charged 
us. Then as a mark of profound 
statesmanship, this Administration 
placed a processing tax of one-half 
cent per pound on all domestic 
sugar. If the American people could 
ever understand just what has hap- 
pened under the Cuban reciprocal 
agreement, I am sure that they 
would insist on our President carry- 
ing out his promise made to agri- 
culture in his Baltimore speech of 
October, 1932. It is my judgment 
that if we enact a few more recipro- 


(Continued to page 33) 
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Moisture Record for the Winter Months 


Precipitation on Western Live. 
stock Ranges During December, 


PERCEWTAGE OF NORMAL PRECIPITATION 
December 1925 and January and February, 1926. 


Weather Bureau Data 


SCALE OF 
. ee of Normal 
Below 50% 50)> to 100). 100% to 150% 15 
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HERE are indications 
™ study of the precipitation data 
presented herewith that the drought 
in the western states is passing the 
dip in the depression and is beginning 
the upward phase of the moisture 
cycle, trending toward a more gen- 
erous supply from above. About 
one half of the area represented on 
the accompanying map has had 
more than 100 per cent of normal 
precipitation in the past three 
months, chiefly the northwestern 
portion, and most of the rest of the 
region has had a worth-while supply. 
In fact only about 10 per cent of 
the area has again dropped below 
the 50 per cent line. This driest part 
covers -a little of southeastern Utah 
andnorthern Arizona, a spot in 
Karisas, and part of eastern Colorado 
and middle-western Texas, 


a 
2 
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SHADING 
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© 200% Over 2005 


In a general way, the last three 
maps presented on this page show 
that the drought or driest region has 
been migrating or moving, easterly 
or southeasterly; and if it keeps this 
movement up, the 50 per cent of 
normal area will be gone from the 
map entirely very shortly. The 
drought was general in December, 
being pretty much in evidence in 
most states. But January and Febru- 
ary had excesses of moisture in much 
of Washington; Oregon, California, 
northern parts of Nevada, Utah and 
New Mexico, most of Idaho, and 
Montana. All the last three months 
were deficient in most of Wyoming, 
eastern Colorado and western Texas; 
while February only had above nor- 
mal amounts in southern and eastern 
Utah, southern California, southern 
arene Arizona and western Colo- 
rado. 


1935, and January and February, 
1936, with Departures from 
Normal, for Three Months 
and for Six Months 

(In Inches) 


Washington 
Seattle 
Spokane 
Walla Walla 


Oregon 
Portland 
Pendleton 
Baker City 
Roseburg 


California 
Redding 


San Francisco .. 


Fresno 


Los Angeles .... 


Nevada 


Winnemucca .... 
Reno 
Tonopah 


Arizona 


Phoenix 
Flagstaff 


New Mexico 


Santa Fe 
Roswell 


Texas 


Miles City 
Williston, N. D. 


Idaho 
Boise 
Pocatello 


Utah 
Salt Lake 


Fillmore 
Castle Dale 
Modena 
Monticello 


Wyoming 


Yellowstone Pk. 
Sheridan 
Lander 


Rapid City, S. D. 


No. Platte, Neb. 


Colorado 


Denver 
Pueblo 
Grand Junction 


Dodge City, Kan. 


3-Months’ 
Precipi- 
tation 


1.80 
1.55 


or 
) 


\ 
T/» 


Months 


Excess (+), or 
Deficiency (—) 
3 Months 
Excess 
Deficiency ( 
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—0,43 
—2.46 
— 2.36 


—5.33 
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Around the Range Country | 





WYOMING 


Severely cold weather, with some 
of the lowest temperatures of rec- 
ord, set the month apart as a hard 
one, since snow fell frequently, and 
was drifted by hard winds in many 
places. Unusually heavy snows fell 
in the mountains. Milder weather 
eased conditions appreciably at the 
close of the month generally; and 
the ranges were open over central 
and eastern counties. Much heavy 
feeding was necessary. Livestock 
are again recovering from the set- 
back of the winter. 


Lander 


Range weather and feed condi- 
tions are good. A smaller number 
of range sheep are being fed (Febru- 
ary 26). 

About the same number of 
ewes have been bred to lamb this 
spring and there are not so many 
aged ones in the bands. 

Not much difference in wages 
paid this year and last, but most 
provisions and other ranch ma- 
terials are up about 10 per cent. 
Alfalfa hay is priced at $5 to $7 
a ton. 

I do not believe there are quite 
a many coyotes around this year. 

Johnston Brothers. 








Moorcroft 


All grass has been under deep | 
snow and hay has been fed exten- ce ee 
sively during February. It has been —— eon tn 
much colder and we have had more 
snow this year than in the past two 
or three years. But aside from the 
month of February, less feeding has 


vs tempest ‘ads ae of the ewe lambs were kept last fall. MONTANA 
y ¢wes have been shipped in There has been a $10 advance in 


to local i ee : 

- breeders, so there is some wages; camp living costs are higher, 
Crease in the size of the breeding 

band but concentrated feeds cheaper. h bed h 
ands, but as few replacements were Covctes ace vee Bld hk ces WM toward the close, over the 

made the last two years, the average y y year. southwestern portion. Much windy 


age is about normal. However, most Thorval Jensen. weather occurred, and frequent 


At the Home Ranch of the Triangle Sheep Company, Prosser, Washington. 








Severely cold weather prevailed 
nearly all month, moderating some- 
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snows fell to blockade highways, 
and increase the suffering of live- 
stock. Increased feeding was neces- 
sary everywhere, though feed has 
been ample in most counties. Con- 
sidering the severity of the cold, and 
the deep, drifted and crusted snow, 
it is remarkable that no great losses 
of livestock occurred, and that cat- 
tle and sheep are emerging in fairly 
good condition. 


Livingston 


There have been exceptionally 
deep snows during.February and no 
range is available. It has been much 
colder and with more snow than for 
years past. From $8 to $10 a ton 
is the range on alfalfa hay in the 
stack, and about the usual number 
of range sheep are being fed. 

Sheep are younger in average age 
than a few years ago and sheepmen 
are keeping more of their ewe lambs 
to hold the ages at a good level. 
There has been no increase in the 
size of the breeding bands, however. 

We are paying more for our sup- 
plies than in 1935, but wages hav 
not been advanced. . 


Coyotes are increasing. 
Doyle & Davis. 


Townsend 


We have had the best fall of snow 
and the coldest weather in the last 
two weeks (February 18) that we 
have had for many years, making 
grass and water prospects for 1936 
much brighter:, Grass on the range 
has been very short this winter. 

Breeding bands are not so large 
this year as last, although younger 
in age than they were a few years 
ago. Few ewe lambs were held back 
last fall, considerably fewer than in 
previous years. 

Coyotes are more numerous due 
to the inactivity of the Biological 
Survey and the low prices for furs. 


Howard Doggett. 
White Sulphur Springs 


I always look forward to receiv- 
ing the National Wool Grower. I 
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HE notes on weather conditions, 

appearing under the names of 
the various states in Around the 
Range Country, are furnished by J. 
Cecil Alter of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau and based upon reports and 
publications for the month of Febru- 
ary. 
The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communications from inter- 
ested readers in any part of the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 
ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and of 
importance and significance to wool 
growers. 











was particularly interested in read- 
ing in the February issue the resolu- 
tion on tag discounts that was in- 
cluded in the report of the Market- 
ing Committee at the recent na- 
tional convention. 

It has seemed to me that the wool 
houses have taken advantage of us 
in tag discounts—black wool dis- 
count of one third (which is a rel- 
atively new trick of the trade) and 
buck wool discounts of one half. A 
small fine wool buck discount repre- 
senting a difference in shrinkage of 
60 per cent to 70 per cent, or a 25 
per cent discount perhaps would not 
be unreasonable, but a 50 per cent 
discount is out of line to true value. 

Conditions in Meagher County 
have been severe for the past five 
weeks, with a heavy fall of snow 
and feed reserves generally getting 
short. Baled hay is worth $15 de- 
livered. 

No contracting of wool has come 
to my notice, although most sheep- 
men are holding at 30 cents. 

Prospects for a good water year 
ahead are excellent. 


Russell Manger. 


Terry 


Up to the middle of January 
weather and feed conditions were 
good, but since then to date (Feb- 
ruary 20) very bad. All sheep are 
being fed at present and alfalfa in 
the stack is around $8 and $10 a 
ton. 

The number of ewes to lamb this 


spring is about 25 per cent greater 
than last year and about twice a; 
many ewe lambs were retained last 
fall for breeding purposes as in 1934. 

We have no bounty and no hun- 
ters in this section, so coyotes are on 
the up. 

Harold Dersham. 


IDAHO 


The month was moderately cold, 
the first part being unusually cold, 
though during the last half some 
mild days occurred. Precipitation 
occurred frequently, some snow be- 
ing moderately heavy. Wind drift- 
ed snow badly at times, blockading 
highways and interfering with live- 
stock movement and feeding. Near 
the close much snow melted away. 
Livestock have continued in good 
condition nearly everywhere. Lamb- 
ing has become general, and some 
losses resulted from snow and wind. 


W eiser 


It has been pretty cold here and 
frozen up, but on the whole condi- 
tions are better than they were last 
February because we have more 
snow. More range sheep are being 
fed this year than last. 

A smaller number of ewes will 
be lambed this spring than a year 
ago. The ewes are much younger 
in average age than four years ago, 
but not so many ewe lambs were 
kept last fall as in the previous 
season. 

There has been no increase in 
wages as yet and costs of supplies 
are about the same as they were in 
1935. 

Coyotes are getting thicker. 


Mc. H. Hand. 


Blackfoot 

February has brought us too 
much snow and conditions are not 
so good as they have been during 
the same month in the last two or 
three years. It has been necessary to 
feed more of the range sheep than 
usual, but alfalfa hay can be bought 
at $6 a ton in the stack. 

(Continued to page 35) 
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Handling the 1936 Wool Clip 


An Address Delivered by C. J. Fawcett, General Manager, National Wool Marketing Corporation, Boston, 
At the Seventy-first Annual Convention of the National Wool Growers Association, 


Bet us call the 1935 season a good 
one for the wool grower, co- 
operative wool marketing organiza- 
tions, and the woolen industry as a 
whole. Not even the most optimistic 
dared predict such an enormous do- 
mestic consumption of wool, nor 
such a substantial increase in market 
values as took place in the season of 
35, The tremendous surplus of one 
year ago, then estimated to be the 
equivalent of 75 per cent of the ’34 
clip, has all been consumed during 
the year of *35, and in addition 
thereto about 90 per cent of the 735 
clip. A total of around 550 million 
pounds of greasy shorn wool was 
consumed in the year °35. The mar- 
ket advanced fully 30 per cent. The 
consumption of domestic wool was 
approximately 33 per cent larger 
than the average over a six-year 
period, and about 86 per cent great- 
et than in 34. Notwithstanding the 
very favorable position wool now 
holds, the same problems exist as to 
the transfer of the wool clip of the 
United States from the grower to 
the manufacturer. 


Wool Marketing Involves Differ- 
ent Principles than the Mar- 
keting of Other Agricultural 
Products 


The domestic wool clip is shorn in 
avery few weeks in the spring of the 
year, but is consumed by the manu- 
facturer throughout the whole year. 
Wool is relatively a high-priced 
commodity and it would not be ex- 
pected that the consuming mills 
would purchase their annual require- 
ments at shearing time. This would 
not be practical as the financial bur- 
den upon the mills would be too 
great, even if the nature of the busi- 
hess was such as to permit accurate 
estimates of their annual require- 
ments, which is seldom possible. The 
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modern tendency is in exactly the 
opposite direction. The manufactur- 
ers more and more each year desire 
to purchase their supply of raw ma- 
terial against orders in hand for the 
finished product. Keen competition 
in manufacturing costs has had a 
marked tendency to decrease inven- 
tories of raw material. This prac- 
tice, commonly called “hand-to- 
mouth buying system,” is each year 
a more important factor. There has 
developed by this spread between the 
grower and the manufacturer a need 
for: 

1. Collecting and financing 

2. Warehousing and grading 

3. Selling as manufacturing 

needs develop. 

These factors constitute the funda- 
mental principles involved in wool 
marketing, and the most efficient 
performance of these factors will 
constitute the proper method of 
marketing the 1936 clip. It is true 
that stocks of wool have almost 
reached the vanishing point, and it 
is quite evident that some manufac- 
turers will be in need of fresh sup- 
plies of wool before any amount of 
the ’36 clip is available. 


American System of Marketing 


A comparison of the methods em- 
ployed in Australia and those prac- 
ticed in America is interesting. Prob- 
ably less than 5 per cent of the Aus- 
tralian wool is sold by the wool 
growers themselves. About 95 per 
cent of the Australian clip, which 
is the largest and finest in the world, 
is properly classified and sold by ex- 
pert commission merchants for the 
grower’s account. The Australian 
wool grower has for his outlets prac- 
tically the whole consuming world, 
and an orderly auction system is em- 
ployed in that country calculated to 
feed the clip to the world markets 


as the requirements develop. In 
America the spread between the do- 
mestic grower and the domestic 
manufacturer has provided a field in 
which a vast number of speculators 
have operated. In fact, until recent 
years a domestic wool grower de- 
pended upon the vast number of 
wool dealers or speculators to relieve 
him of his annual clip at or near 
shearing time. To be sure, these mer- 
chants have performed a very valu- 
able service to the wool growing in- 
dustry and have supplied the con- 
necting link between the grower and 
the manufacturer. The method 
usually employed in disposing of the 
domestic clip whereby practically 
the whole year’s product is forced on 
the market in a few weeks’ time pro- 
vides an ideal example of market 
glutting. In such a method supply 
and demand have too remote effect 
upon the values received by the pro- 
ducer, because the whole year’s sup- 
ply is thrown on the market at the 
time of the least demand. 


Developing of Cooperative 
Marketing 

It is for the purpose of correcting 
some of these existing evils that the 
wool growers themselves have begun 
to consider better methods of distri- 
bution, which has led to the organi- 
zation of cooperative wool market- 
ing associations in various states. We 
have a group that feel that competi- 
tion is the life of trade and that the 
existence of dealers and speculators 
will stimulate values. Yet another 
group believe that when a grower 
labors for 365 days out of the year, 
invests his capital in. the production 
of a clip of wool, frequently under 
most unfavorable climatic condi- 
tions, he is entitled to full market 
value based on supply and demand 
and world markets, and that there 
should be no room for speculative 
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profits in the handling of his prod- 
uct. There is justification for a reas- 
onable remuneration for the useful 
services rendered by an efficient sell- 
ing agency. The selling of wool is 
highly technical, for the greatest 
single factor determining value is 
that of the shrinkage that takes 
place in the process of scouring. 
Years of experience are required to 
properly determine wool values. 


Cooperative Way the Best Way 

Notwithstanding many serious 
and costly mistakes that are freely 
admitted, it is interesting to note the 
substantial progress cooperative wool 
marketing has made since 1920. Pre- 
vious to this time a few scattered 
pools had been functioning at vari- 
ous points in the fleece wool section, 
but no broad effort had been made 
along this line. Little or no study of 
cooperative marketing of agricul- 
tural commodities had been made 
ten years ago. Our agricultural col- 
leges were too late in the field and 
they have been slow in developing 
this field of instruction. They have 
accomplished much in the way of 
economy of production, but given 
little or no thought to proper meth- 
ods of distribution. In 1925, I be- 
lieve, the first cooperative wool sell- 
ing agency was established in Boston. 
This movement was immediately 
confronted with strong opposition. 
Its purpose was clearly misunder- 
stood by both the wool trade and 
manufacturing circles. Banking fa- 
cilities were denied, warehouse space 
was obtained with great difficulty— 
opposition was general. The move- 
ment has grown until today we have 
the National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration that is providing efficient 
selling service to the growers at a 
reasonable cost. The greatest ad- 
vantage of such a growers’ organiza- 
tion may not always be primarily 
and directly a realization of increas- 
ed prices, but an efficient organiza- 
tion handling a reasonable volume 
of a given commodity should be able 
to perform services that tend very 
decidedly to bring a larger net re- 
turn to the producers. We believe 
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the returns to the growers for wool 
consigned to the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation in 1935 will, 
on the average, be highly satisfac- 


tory. 


Growers’ Organization—A Dom- 
inant Factor in the Wool Trade 


The National Wool Marketing 
Corporation has marketed approxi- 
mately 70 million pounds of wool 
since May 1, 1935. This is the 
equivalent to about one fifth of the 
35 domestic production. Thus it 
will be seen that the growers’ selling 
organization has been a leader in the 
wool trade and played an important 
part in lifting values from 56 cents 
clean basis on average original bag 
territory wool, which was the mar- 
ket upon May Ist of last year, to 
about 83 cents per clean value for 
the same type of wool upon January 
1st of this year. The domestic mar- 
ket is now well established on a par- 
ity with foreign wools, and one of 
the most important objectives for 
which this organization was created 
has been accomplished. Market sta- 
bility is greatly desired from both 
manufacturers’ and growers’ stand- 
point. The manufacturer desires to 
concentrate his efforts on producing 
a better manufactured article at the 
least possible cost. A fluctuating 
market of the needed raw material 
is a source of annoyance. Manufac- 
turers welcome any factor making 
for market stability. 


Wool Market Points the Way 
To Better Times 


An analysis of the trend of eco- 
nomic cycles indicates that the wool 
market has headed the list as a 
barometer of the times. It is even 
placed ahead of the steel market by 
many authorities. We believe the 
present healthy condition of the 
wool market is no exception to this 
rule. The world markets in general 
are constantly tending against the 
buyer. Production in 1936 will 
probably be slightly less than in 735, 
and a sharp decrease in production 
has taken place in Australia due to 
drought conditions. With greatly 


improved economic conditions the 
purchasing power of the consuming 
public will be greatly enhanced, thus 
effecting a very broadening outlet 
for clothing. For the first time jn 
many, many years we are able to say 
definitely that our domestic market 
is well established on world values, 
plus 100 per cent of the present 
duty levied on foreign wool. In this 
calculation due differential is made 
for difference in conversion costs of 
foreign and domestic wool. It would 
appear, then, that a consolidation of 
the present market situation is most 
desirable for the wool growing in- 
dustry, and we know of no better 
way to hold the ground thus gained 
than by a continued support of the 
cooperative wool marketing way. 





Feeders’ Lamb Campaign 
A SPECIAL lamb promotion cam- 


paign designed to stress the 
merits of this meat to food con- 
sumers throughout the country is 
now being conducted by the Colo- 
rado-Nebraska Lamb Feeders Asso- 
ciation through the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board. 

Through a wide variety of chan- 
nels, the consuming public is being 
made acquainted with the fact that 
an abundance of high quality lamb 
is now coming on the market; that 
lamb is not a seasonal dish, but is 
available the year ’round; that all 
parts of the lamb carcass are tender 
and delicious; that lamb can be 
served in a wide variety of ways; 
that it is high in the essential food 
elements, and that it combines well 
with other foods. 

As a part of the educational ef- 
forts under way, a lamb recipe book 
has just been published, entitled 
“Let’s Have Lamb.” Attractively 
illustrated with pictures of lamb 
dishes, this book presents practical 
new recipes for cooking all lamb 
cuts. In addition, suggestions are 
given as to what foods may be serv- 
ed to best advantage with the va- 
rious lamb cuts. 
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Montana’s 
New Secretary 


Mrs. Kathleen Nielsen was elected sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Montana Wool 
Growers Association at a meeting of the 
Board of Trustees and Executive Committee 
of that organization, held following the 
resignation of M. E. Stebbins, who has held 
that position since 1926. 


Mrs. Nielsen has been assistant secretary 
of the Montana Association for eight years 
and much of the office work and the pub- 
lication of the Montana News Bulletin have 
been under her direct supervision. 














1935 Wool Consumption 
Heaviest Since 1923 
MEMBERS of wool growers’ as- 


sociations who were in at- 
tendance at recent state conventions 
heard Associated Wool Industries’ 
representative, Warren Drew, ad- 
dress those bodies. These wool 
growers will recall that the keynote 
of Mr. Drew’s address was the 
thought he expressed on domestic 
wool consumption in relation to do- 
mestic wool production when he 
sid: “From your own point of 
view, the objective of your wool 
promotion organization is to in- 
crease the demand for wool in the 
United States to a point where 
there will be a safe margin of dif- 
ference between wool consumption 
and domestic wool production. . .. 
Only when consumption is defi- 
nitely ahead of domestic production 
can you look forward to security 
and profit— under this circum- 
stance, the price is determined by 
world market prices, plus the tariff. 
Such a relative security of wool is 


the condition which you want to 
prevail.” 


Pointing a parallel to this objec- 
tive voiced by Mr. Drew, is a state- 
ment, released on February 13 by 
the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers on domestic wool 
prices, in which they pointed out 
that wool consumption in 1935 was 
the heaviest since 1923 and the total 
worsted yarn production the great- 
est since 1928. Their statement 
reads: 

The excellent statistical position of the 
wool textile industry was emphasized by the 
facts revealed in the release of Statistics on 
Wool Manufacture for January by the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufacturers 
today. 

During 1935 it is estimated that at least 
303.9 million pounds of scoured wool were 
consumed, the heaviest consumption for any 
year since 1923 when the annual total was 
311.3 million pounds, The accelerated ac- 
tivity in the wool textile industry the last 
five months of the year was reflected in 
the August and October weekly average 
consumption which surpassed any since 
1918. In December the weekly average of 
5.55 million pounds was the highest for 
any December since 1922. 
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This high rate of consumption of ap- 
parel wools resulted in an unprecedented 
condition in the Boston market during Jan- 
uary. The report states the available supply 
of domestic wools was so limited that sales 
of these were made at prices higher than 
foreign parity. Apparel wools of -foreign 
origin, however, were entering the country 
in increasing amounts, This movement con- 
forms proportionately to the restriction in 
the available domestic supply. 

French and Bradford yarn production, in- 
dividually and collectively, exceeded that of 
any year since 1928. Government contracts 
were responsible to an appreciable degree 
for the increase in French weaving yarn 
production while the Bradford gain may be 
largely attributed to the increased produc- 
tion of knitting yarns of which a substan- 
tial amount was for hand knitting. It is 
estimated that in the last quarter alone spin- 
ners delivered from two and one-quarter to 
two and one-half million pounds of hand 
knitting yarns. 


The backlog of unfilled orders for yarns 
reported by the spinners was considerably 
greater at the start of 1936 than that-which 
obtained back in January, 1935 . 


Finished piece goods production by the 
180 mills reporting totaled 248 million 
linear yards during 1935. Of this amount 
151 million yards was for men’s wear, 76 
million yards for women’s wear, and 21 
million yards were reported for auto cloths, 
linings, and other like fabrics, Despite a 
year-end decline in sales of both men’s wear 
and women’s wear with an expected in- 
crease in billings, the report indicates that 
the unfilled orders position of the weavers 
as they entered 1936 was considerably better 
than at the beginning of 1935. 





Two New Wool Firms 


T the end of 1935 the wool 

firm of Eisemann Brothers dis- 
solved and two new corporations 
were organized by its personnel: 
Eisemann, Inc., and Lawrence Ilfeld 
and Company. 

H. B. Embach, formerly general 
manager of the National Wool Mar- 
keting Corporation, is president of 
Eisemann, Inc., L. M. Murphy, vice 
president, and Sidney A. Eisemann, 
treasurer. With Lawrence Ilfeld and 
Company are associated Lawrence 
Ilfeld, Emil Nilsson and John B. 
Stressenger, Jr., all formerly con- 
nected with Eisemann Bros. 

Both firms have offices on Summer 
Street in Boston. 
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Thirty-Third Annual 
Convention of New 
Mexico Wool Growers 


HE thirty-third annual con- 
vention of the New Mexico 
Wool Growers Association on Febru- 


ary 5 and 6, at Albuquerque, was 
generally agreed to be one of the 
most successful in the history of the 
Association. Attendance was esti- 
mated at two hundred or more, the 
highest in recent years. 

President Floyd W. Lee of San 
Mateo, was reelected for his ninth 
term; Jose Ortiz y Pino of Galisteo 
was reelected vice president for his 
second term, and Miss Isabel Benson 
was reappointed secretary. 

President Lee, in his annual re- 
port, reviewed the activities of the 
Association for the past year and 
stated he believed the “sky is brighter 
for our industry and we can now 
look forward and prepare for future 
droughts and future dangers.” 


The Governor of New Mexico, 
Hon. Clyde Tingley, addressed the 
meeting, stating that he opposed 
further federal acquisition of lands 
in New Mexico, commended the 
sheepmen for adopting better graz- 
ing practices, urged further co- 
operation with conservation agen- 
cies, and concluded: “If there is 
any way I can be of assistance in 
helping you solve your problems, 
please feel free to call on me. The 
door of my office is always open.” 

Others on the program were Hon. 
Roger Gillis, president of the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers Association, 
Del Rio, Texas; C. J. Fawcett, 
manager of the National Wool Mar- 
keting Corporation, Boston; Charles 
Redd, president of the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation; G. T. 
Howell of the Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice; A. D. Molohon, Regional 
Grazier; Judge C. M. Botts, chair- 
man of the Land Use Committee, 
State Planning Board; S. K. War- 
rick, Secretary, Colorado-Nebraska 
Lamb Feeders Association, Scotts- 


bluff, Nebraska; R. C. Pollock, 
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Secretary, National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, Chicago; Prof. L. H. 
Moe, Oklahoma Agricultural Col- 
lege, Sidney Gottlieb and L. U. 
Edgehill. 

Albuquerque was selected for 
next year’s convention, and since 
the National Wool Growers’ con- 
vention will be held in that city 
next year, the New Mexico meeting 
will be held at the same time as the 
National meeting. 

A lamb barbecue at noon of the 
first day, and a wrestling match that 
evening provided entertainment for 
the visitors. 

In the resolutions adopted at the 
meeting, the Association went on 
record as favoring repeal of the re- 
ciprocal trade agreement act, op- 
posing the proposed sanitary pact 
with Argentine, approving the work 
of the Biological Survey, urging 
support of the wool promotion work 
of Associated Wool Industries, com- 
mending the investigation of wool 
marketing by the Senate Committee, 
and asking for legislation to require 
the labeling of all fabrics and wear- 
ing apparel as to their contents. It 
was strongly urged that the Forest 
Service reinstate the ten-year permit 
system with no curtailment of the 
number of livestock during the life 
of the permit. 

Isabel Benson, Secretary. 





The Long-Time Average 


HE claim made by wool co- 

operatives that the use of their 
service over a period of years nets 
their patrons a profit is borne out by 
a chart recently prepared by the 
Pacific Wool Growers. The chart 
covers a period of 15 years, from 
1921 to 1935 inclusive, and shows 
that in eleven of those years mem- 
bers of the Pacific Wool Growers 
“received higher average prices for 
their wool than the average of out- 
side prices paid in the country at 
shearing time,” and for the entire 
period averaged a gain of 3 cents a 
pound on the same basis of compari- 
son. “It’s the long-time average that 
counts” is the caption of the chart. 





Treatment for Lamb 
Dysentery 


"THE successful use of a specially 

prepared fermented milk in 
treating lamb dysentery or scours 
was discussed by J. N. Shaw of the 
Department of Veterinary Medicine 
of the Oregon State Agricultural 
College, in the National Wool 
Grower for June, 1935 (page 22). 

An outbreak of this disease, the 
cause of which is attributed to cli- 
matic conditions and unsanitary 
lambing quarters, occurred near the 
Oregon station in 1933, shortly after 
an epidemic of diarrhoea in babies 
in Fargo, N. D., during which “‘fer- 
mented and culture milk” had been 
used successfully. The Oregon Col- 
lege had on hand at that time a sup- 
ply of culture milk made with the 
organism Lactobacillus acidol philus, 
experimented with it in handling 
the lamb dysentery outbreak and 
met with good results. The use of 
this milk in more recent outbreaks 
was also covered in Mr. Shaw’s ar- 
ticle. 

The method used at the Oregon 
College in preparing the milk to be 
used in treating dysentery was given 
in the article referred to as follows: 

The fermented milk used in the lambs in 
1933 was milk made from a culture of 
Lactobacillus acidolphilus kept in the de- 
partment for a three-month period with 
transfers made every two weeks. 

Milk used was obtained from the de- 
partment herd and sterilized in the auto- 
clave at fifteen pounds pressure for 20 min- 
utes. After cooling, it was inoculated and 
incubated at 37 degrees C for 18 hours. 
Great care was used to prevent the intro- 
duction of other organisms. After incu- 
bation the product was shaken to break 
up the curd and bottled for shipment. 

In an effort to see how practical it might 
be to produce this milk under other than 
laboratory conditions, careless handling of 
cotton plugs and flasks was practiced. 
When the product was incubated, it was 
found to have been contaminated and en- 
tirely unfit for the purpose it was intended. 

Laboratories at other western 
state agricultural colleges are also 
arranging to supply fermented milk 
made in accordance with the Ore- 
gon formula to sheepmen desiring to 
use it in treating lamb dysentery. 
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Yardage and Commission Charges 


at Public Markets 


An Address by M. O. Cooper, Bureau of Animal Industry, Washington, D. C., before the Seventy-first 
Annual Convention of the National Wool Growers Association, January 22-24, 1936 


R. PRESIDENT, members of 

the National Wool Growers 
Association: When I got into Salt 
Lake City yesterday morning I think 
I had been in the hotel room about 
two minutes when the telephone 
rang and I answered it and a man 
informed me that he represented 
one of the newspapers and wanted 
a copy of my speech. I told him 
that I had never written a speech 
in the world and that all I expected 
to do was to talk to the people who 
were here about the work we were 
doing and possibly answer a few 
questions if I could. 


Packers and Stockyards Act 


The Packers and Stockyards Act, 
as you probably know, was passed 
in 1921 and the administration of 
that act has continued since that 
time. I personally have been with 
the Packers and Stockyards Admin- 
istration since 1922 so I ought to be 
fairly familiar with what has gone 
on in the administration of that act. 

There is one provision in the act 
which covers the matter I want to 
talk to you about this morning. It 
is rather a short provision of a few 
lines and it reads this way: “All 
tates and charges made for any 
stockyard service furnished at a 
stockyard by a stockyard owner or 
market agency shall be just, reason- 
able and nondiscriminatory; and 
any unjust, unreasonable or dis- 
criminatory rate or charge is pro- 
hibited and declared to be unlaw- 
ful.” 

Now that isn’t a very long stat- 
ute in the law, but that particular 
section of the act is the section 
which covers all of the work of our 
administration having to do with 
the yardage rates charged by the 
stockyards companies and commis- 
sion rates charged by the commis- 
sion men on the market. 


When the act was passed and the 
administration was set up—and I 
might say in that connection that 
the administration now is no longer, 
but the act is administered as a divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try—when this administration was 
started we had no yard stick what- 
ever to use in determining how to 
carry on that provision of the act. 
Suppose you were at your desk in 
Washington and you received a let- 
ter from a shipper, say of sheep, from 
one of the ranges in the West to 
one of the terminal markets on the 
Missouri River, and he told you that 
he had been charged $18.00 per 
double-deck carload for commis- 
sion for selling sheep and he thought 
it was more than he should have 
been charged and he thought it 
should be looked after. Now, I ask 
you how would you determine 
whether $18.00 was more than it 
should be and whether the com- 
mission man was charging more 
than he should for the service rend- 
ered? That is the problem in con- 
nection with the commission houses 
that our administration was faced 
with when we started in to admin- 
ister this act. 

Some of our lawyers—and at 
that time I was not a member of 
the bar—began to look through the 
law to see whether or not there was 
anything to point the way to them 
and as far as they could determine, 
and as far as we could determine, 
there was no type of case in the law 
which would lay down any measure 
or which would lay down any stan- 
dard on which such a determination 
might be made. 

The result was that several of us 
in the administration, most of us 
who had had something to do with 
handling livestock on the farms and 
who knew something of the ser- 


vices rendered by the commission 
men, started in, and the first case 
which was to carry through to a 
successful conclusion was the in- 
quiry instituted by the Secretary of 
the commission rates at the Omaha 
market. 
The First Case 


We sent our auditor out to the 
Omaha market and made a detailed 
audit of the books of every com- 
mission man operating on that mar- 
ket, studied all of their expenses, 
and when we got through we knew 
more about what it cost them to op- 
erate than they did. Then we held 
a hearing because, under the law, 
we could prescribe rates with the 
holding of a public hearing, and we 
introduced all of those figures into 


the record and the market agencies 


were given the opportunity to in- 
troduce such evidence as they might 
desire which they thought might 
have some bearing on the determin- 
ation of the data. 

We took that back to Washing- 
ton, something over 2500 pages of 
evidence and several thousand pages 
of exhibits, and we took as a test as 
to what in our opinion should be the 
measure of a reasonable rate, a rate 
which would enable a commission 
firm which had a reasonable volume 
of business to operate and pay its 
reasonable operating expenses and, 
after that, have a reasonable margin 
of profit. We analyzed every ex- 
pense which the market agency had. 
We took up the matter of salesman- 
ship and we found out what each 
market agency on that market paid 
its salesmen and how many they 
employed and how much livestock 
each salesman sold per year and we 
arrived on a basis as to how much 
should be allowed in the rate in or- 
der to pay salesmen. 

We took the same figure on 
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yardsmen because you know that is 
one of the expenses as well as the 
commission men. We took the of- 
fice expenses and the ordinary office 
expense figures, postage, telegraph, 
telephone and all the other expenses 
and set up each one of those items 
and arrived as nearly as we could 
to determine at what would be a 
reasonable cost of selling a carload 
of cattle or a carload of hogs or a 
carload of sheep; and having done 
that we added a certain amount for 
managerial ability or the profit 
which the owner of a concern is en- 
titled to, and we arrived at a rate, 
and when I say “we” I mean the 
Secretary, of course, because he is 
the individual charged under the 
law with prescribing the rates. 
After we had analyzed all of this 
material and spent weeks going over 
it, the Secretary issued an order pre- 
scribing rates at the Omaha market. 


The Long Legal Process 

Then what happened? I think 
the rates were to become effective 
30 days after issuance and the mar- 
ket agencies at the Omaha market 
decided that we had been pretty 
hard on them, and they proceeded 
to go into court and get an in- 
junction against the Secretary. 
Then the Department of Justice, 
which handles all of our cases in the 
court, had to go on to Omaha and 
defend that order before the lower 
court. The statutory court heard 
us and decided that the matter was 
too complex for them and referred 
us to a master who took more testi- 
mony and made a report and after 
he made his report, the court, after 
giving the matter due consideration, 
upheld the order of the Secretary. 

It appears that the market agen- 
cies on the Omaha market were not 
satisfied and after the order of the 
Secretary had been upheld the 
matter was appealed to the United 
States Supreme Court and we had to 
do it all over again and defend the 
matter before that court and in due 
course of time, and after argument 
and consideration, the Supreme 
Court handed down its opinion in 
the case upholding the reasonable- 
ness of the order of the Secretary. 
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All of that takes time, and when 
we go into a market for the purpose 
of determining a reasonable sched- 
ule of rates, we can’t do it over 
night. It takes on the average, I 
should say, from two to three 
months from the time we issue an 
order of inquiry and send our men 
into a market to prepare the mater- 
ial which we need in order to hold 
a hearing and get the evidence in 
the record. After that evidence is in 
the record there must be an oppor- 
tunity allowed for the people or the 
respondents to argue the case before 
the Secretary and it takes several 
months to analyze the evidence and 
make the order. Then if the matter 
is taken into court and carried 
through both the statutory court 
and the Supreme Court, from the 
time the Secretary’s order is enjoin- 
ed, it is approximately one year be- 
fore we can get a decision from the 
lower court, and the’very best that 
we can do after that it is approxi- 
mately one year more so that you 
see that the Department in the ad- 
ministration of this act has its prob- 
lems. It can’t rush this thing 
through any faster than it can take 
the matter through the courts, if the 
market agencies or stockyard men 
make an appeal from the order of the 
Secretary. 

Status of Commission 
Rate Cases 

Now, I want to say just a little 
bit about the progress made in con- 
nection with our rate cases. After 
we had won the case involving the 
charges at the Omaha market, we 
laid down a program which con- 
templated an inquiry into the com- 
mission rates at all of the terminal 
markets. We have gone through 
and held an inquiry at the Sioux 
City market and at that market the 
Secretary has issued an order and the 
market agency at that market did 
not carry the matter clear through 
the courts but put rates prescribed 
by the Secretary into effect. 

We issued an inquiry at the Kan- 
sas City market and issued an order 
and that order came out early in 
1930. Probably all of you know the 
economic conditions which were 


present at that time. The informa- 
tion which we had used as a basis 
for that order was the business, 5 
I remember it, of the market agency 
covering the year 1929. On account 
of a decision which we had involy- 
ing a stockyard rate in the St. Jo- 
seph, Missouri, market, we knew 
that the court would not uphold an 
order because of the change which 
had taken place in economic condi- 
tions and we were compelled to hold 
a rehearing at that market. A re- 
hearing was held and we issued an- 
other order which the market 
agency in Kansas City took into the 
lower court. This was upheld and 
the market agency at Kansas City 
has taken that to the Supreme Court 
and that will probably be decided 
during the present session of that 
body. 

We issued an inquiry regarding 
the commission rates at the St. 
Joseph, Missouri, market. The mar- 
ket agency there, after the hearing 
was held, came in to Washington 
and proposed a schedule of rates 
which they were willing to put into 
effect and which was materially low- 
er than those which were in effect 
and which was substantially what 
probably would have been prescribed 
by the Secretary. At any rate, the 
Department felt that in view of the 
lower schedule of rates submitted, 
it would be advisable to accept it 
and dismiss the case, and that sched- 
ule has been put into effect. 

We held a hearing at the National 
Stock Yards market at St. Louis and 
at the time the Secretary issued an 
order and that rate was accepted by 
the market there and was put into 
effect in April of 1933 with some 
slight modifications involving driv- 
ing in. That schedule has been in 
effect to date; however, the market 
agency of that market asked the 
Secretary last summer for an in- 
crease in hog rates. We made an in- 
vestigation and it was the view of 
the Secretary that some little modi- 
fication was justified but not to the 
extent asked by the market agency. 
They refused to accept or to put 
into effect the modifications as ad- 
justed by the Secretary and early 
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this month we received a schedule 
from them filing the set of rates ap- 
plicable to selling hogs which they 
originally asked for. We have gone 
before the court at St. Louis and 
have asked for an injunction against 
the market agency violating the 
Secretary’s order. 

About the same time most of the 
agencies went before the statutory 
courts and asked for an injunction 
against the Secretary, and we now 
have two injunction proceedings 
and we do not know yet what the 
outcome will be. 

At St. Paul we issued an inquiry 
and did the preliminary work to 
holding a hearing. The market 
agency voluntarily came to Wash- 
ington and presented a schedule 
which was accepted and an order 
was made. 

At Chicago we issued an inquiry 
and held a hearing and an order was 
issued prescribing rates at the Chi- 
cago market. The market agencies 
at that market asked for an injunc- 
tion and a temporary injunction 
was granted. When the hearing 
came up on the merits, the statutory 
court upheld the order of the Sec- 
retary. The market agencies there 
have appealed that case to the 
United States Supreme Court and 
it is before the United States Su- 
preme Court now and probably will 
be decided at the present session. 

In this connection I want to call 
your attention to one thing that, in 
all of these cases where the market 
agencies have taken exception to 
the orders of the Secretary and gone 
into the court, the order of the 
court has, since the Omaha case, 
which was a test case, required the 
market agencies to deposit with the 
court the difference between what 
they have collected and the amount 
they would have collected had the 
Secretary’s orders been in effect. 
For your information I may say 
that the amount of funds now im- 


pounded in the case involving dif- 
ference in charges at the Chicago 
market is three quarters of a million 
dollars approximately; and if ulti- 
mately the schedule of. charges 
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which the Secretary has prescribed 
is upheld the market agencies of 
that market will be required to re- 
fund to shippers that amount of 
money which is now being held un- 
der the custody of the court. 

Last summer we had an inquiry 
involving charges in the Fort 
Worth market. That order was is- 
sued and those rates were put into 
effect. We held an inquiry invoiv- 
ing market-agency rates over here 
in Denver. The Secretary issued the 
order and the market agency there 
took exception to it and took the 
matter into court. The statutory 
court has upheld the order of the 
Secretary, but the matter is still in 
litigation and it is my understand- 
ing, although I have not been so of- 


ficially informed, that the case may 
find its way into the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Last summer 
we held a hearing involving the 
market agency or commission rates 
at the Salt Lake and Ogden markets 
and the Department issued an order 
covering those rates and I am glad 
to say that the market agencies in 
those two markets accepted the or- 
der of the Secretary and those rates 
are now in effect. That, in a rather 
short summary, covers the cases in- 
volving commission charges which 
have been held during the past few 
years under the provision of the 
statute which I read to you when I 
commenced speaking. 


(Continued to page 31) 
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The Effect of Age upon the Weaning 
Weight of Range Lambs 


By W. F. Dickson and Frank Barnum, Montana State College 


*[ TE lambs in the grade Ram- 
bouillet range band of the Mon- 
tana Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion are weighed individually each 
year at weaning time, which is 
usually about the middle of Septem- 
ber, when they come off the na- 
tional forest. Records of 2,130 Ram- 
bouillet lambs dropped in 1931, 
1932 and 1933, and varying in age 
from 100 to 168 days at weaning 
time, were used to obtain informa- 
tion as to the relationship of age 
and weaning weight of range lambs. 
In 1932 the ewes lambed two weeks 
earlier than in 1931 and 1933. The 
lambs were weaned at approximate- 
ly the same date each fall, which 
accounts for the greater range in 
weaning age, compared with the 
length of the lambing period. 

Table I presents the average 
weights of single and twin lambs 
based on their age at weaning. 

All of the 937 single lambs weigh- 
ed more than 65 pounds each when 
weaned, while 104 or 8.7 per cent 
of the 1193 twin lambs averaged less 
than 65 pounds. The single lambs 
averaged about 10 pounds heavier 
than did twin lambs of the same age. 


Table Il 


A Comparison of the Weights of Single and Twin Lambs 
of the Same Age 
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The oldest single lambs averaged 
17.5 pounds heavier than did the 
youngest. Aside from the compara- 
tively few lambs in the oldest and 
in the younger groups, the differ- 
ence in weight between each age 
group in the single lambs decreased 
as the age of the lambs increased 
(See Table II). Single lambs in the 
120-129 day group averaged 5.1 
pounds less in weight than lambs 10 
days older. The 130-139 day old 
lambs weighed 4.8 pounds less than 
lambs in the 140-149 day group and 


Table I 
The Relationship of Age and Weaning Weight of Rambouillet Lambs 
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*Contribution from Montana State College, Agricul tural Experiment Station, Paper No. 67, Journal Series. 


they in turn weighed 2.1 pounds 
less than lambs 150-159 days old. 

There was 18.8 pounds difference 
in the average weight of the oldest 
and the youngest twin lambs but 
23.8 pounds difference in the weight 
of the heaviest and the lightest 
groups. While in the single lambs 
there was a gradual decrease in the 
difference in weight between each 
age group as the age of the lambs 
increased, the difference in weight 
between the age groups was more 
uniform among the twin lambs. 
This fact would indicate that the 
twin lambs in the older age groups 
were gaining faster at weaning time, 
than the single lambs of the same 
age. This is not surprising, consid- 
ering that the single lambs averaged 
about 10 pounds heavier than twin 
lambs of the same age. 

It is evident from the above tables 
that if it is desired to obtain a lamb 
crop which is uniform in weight 
when weaned, the ewes should be 
bred within as short a period as is 
consistent with good management. 
Under favorable feed and weather 
conditions at breeding time and 
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ALBUQUERQUE 
The 1937 Convention City 


At its meeting held immediately after the 
close of the annual convention on January 24, 
the Executive Committee of the National Wool 
Growers Association selected Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, as the site of the 1937 meeting 
of the Association. 

This will be the first sheepmen's national 
convention to be held in Albuquerque and it 
is not too early now to plan on being there. 











providing three rams to 100 ewes, 
there should be a very small per- 
centage of dry ewes if the rams are 
removed after 35 or 40 days. 

In 1931, 1932 and 1933 the drop 
was completed in 55, 51 and 46 
days, respectively. Records of 3,100 
lambs in the three drops, which in- 
clude grade Hampshire lambs in ad- 
dition to the Rambouillet lambs re- 
ported above, show that 20.8 per 
cent of the lambs were dropped dur- 
ing the first ten days of lambing; 
50.9 per cent the second ten days; 
20.1 per cent the third ten days; 
5.5 per cent the fourth ten days; 
2.2 per cent the fifth ten days; and 
0.5 per cent during the last five 
days. Within 30 days after the first 
lamb arrived 2,945 lambs, or 91.8 
per cent, were dropped; at the end 
of 40 days, 3,017 lambs, or 97.3 per 
cent, had dropped; while 83 lambs, 
or 2.7 per cent, dropped during the 
last 15 days. 





The Arizona Wool and 
Lamb Crops 


N some respects wool growers face 

a brighter future than a year 
ago. With wool selling at higher 
levels than at the same period in 
1935, it would seem that there has 
been an upturn for the better, and 
that western growers would again 
eventually get on their feet finan- 
cially. While the road back to bet- 
ter times may be a hard one, it will 
in any event be open to those who 
can adjust their business to the new 
evolution into which it seems that 
the sheep industry is entering. 

Shearing has been under way in 
the Salt and Gila River’ valleys 


since February 1. Most clips have 
sold promptly at the shearing cor- 
rals. Some few, however, have sold 
on the sheep’s back in advance of 
shearing. The prices received have 
ranged from 27% cents to 35 cents 
per pound. 


Generally speaking the Arizona 
wool crop has changed but little in 
quality in recent years. For the 
most part, excepting that from the 
Indian reservations, it is still classed 
as fine to medium fine. Ordinarily 
it is of light shrinkage and of rather 
short staple. It is well known to 
the trade and frequently brings top 
prices. It is perhaps the first new 
wool on the market each year, shear- 
ing beginning in the southern areas 
as early as January. Marketing 
methods are much the same as they 
were a generation ago. Some years 
most of the wool is sold locally, in 
others it is shipped to Boston on 
consignment. On account of the 
decrease in the number of sheep 
kept, the wool output this year will 
be less than that for 1935. The 
average weight of the fleece has not 
varied much in recent years. It is 
hard to say just what the average 
weight is, as about half of the sheep 
population are light shearing Indian 
sheep. It is probable, however, that 
it is about seven pounds. 

In point of numbers and in qual- 
ity the early lamb crop is perhaps 
better than the average of former 
years. Shipments to eastern mar- 
kets will start about March 20. 
Higher prices are expected for milk 
lambs than those now prevailing for 
fed lambs. The grower’s main de- 
pendence is of course on his lambs. 
While good prices are expected for 
the new crop, the outlook just now 
for them is not very encouraging. 


Bert Haskett. 
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Wyoming Growers Sup- 
port Auction Plan 


HE wool sales committee of the 

Wyoming Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, whose appointment was 
authorized by convention action last 
July to make a study of wool auc- 
tions to be held in Wyoming, made 
its report before an assemblage of 
growers in Casper the latter part of 
January. 

There was apparently unanimity 
of opinion among the committee 
members as to the desirability of 
holding such auctions this year, and 
their presentation of the plan in- 
duced the growers present to sign up 
around 550,000 pounds of wool at 
the initial meeting. Since that time 
the contracted total has reached a 
million pounds, which is half the 
amount the Association wishes to 
obtain. 

According to present plans, an ex- 
perienced wool man will be em- 
ployed to appraise and prepare the 
wool for auction, grading it when 
necessary, and each grower will be 
asked to be present when his wool is 
under examination so that he may 
obtain a correct idea of just what 
his wool is worth and how it com- 
pares with other Wyoming clips. 
All clips will be sold on their merit 
and with each grower will lie the 
power to reject or accept any bid 
made on his clip. 

All of the sales are to be con- 
ducted at Casper, and while dates 
have not yet been set, the first 
auction will probably take place the 
latter part of June. 





The First Sheep in the 
United States 


"THE first sheep that came to the 


United States landed in James- 
town in 1609. The colonial govern- 
ments did everything possible to en- 
courage the woolen industry, even 
forbidding by law in 1654 the im- 
portation of wool from England. 


Associated Wool Industries. 
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Little Spot Wool With Which to Do Business 


"TRADING in the Boston market is at an extremely 

low ebb due to insufficient supplies with which to 
do business. Few houses have domestic wool to offer. 
The tonnage reported by 23 approved dealers upon 
March 2 was about eight million pounds of old wool. 
Needless to say, the selection is very poor. The stocks 
available are either held for higher prices or of an in- 
ferior quality. The activity during the last month has 
of necessity been confined largely to the turning of 
new contracts covering the 1936 clip to be shorn, and 
in an attempt on the part of manufacturers to corral 
what little spot foreign wool that is available. Values 
on all grades of foreign wool have strengthened ma- 
terially, perhaps one to two cents in the grease in the 
last three weeks. 


Manufacturers Well Employed 


Domestic manufacturers for the most part are 
well employed with orders in hand sufficient to run their 
mills to near capacity for two or three months. They 
started the farmal showing of men’s wear fall suitings 
and overcoatings the last week in 


to date have been at slightly less than replacement cost, 
if the replacement cost is based upon a full 90-cent 
clean market for French combing wools. 


New York Cloth Market in Healthy Condition 


According to the New York Wool Top Exchange 
Service, unfilled orders on the books of mills for piece 
goods were estimated at about forty-two million yards, 
including thirty-two million yards of men’s wear, ten 
million yards of women’s wear, and two million yards 
of automobile upholstery. It is quite evident that the 
willingness of clothing manufacturers to place orders 
is based on the anticipation of a higher grease wool 
market during the fall months. This belief appears to 
be shared quite generally in manufacturing circles, as 
illustrated by comment made by one of the largest 
manufacturers to the effect that they fully expect 
substantial repeat orders as quickly as they are able 
to make deliveries, and that higher prices would have 
to be obtained. Likewise, deliveries of tops against 
specifications have speeded up greatly in the last few 
days. It is unlikely that top manufacturers can long 
stay out of the market. 





February, which developed keen in- 
terest on the part of the clothing 
trade in general. Substantial orders 
had previously been placed for heavy 
weight goods to be delivered to the 
trade this fall. For this reason manu- 
facturers were in an independent 
position, already having booked 
through private treaty sufficient vol- 
ume of orders to run their mills well 
into the spring season. Because of the. 
satisfactory position in which the 
manufacturers now find themselves, 
they have been immune to the re- 
sistance of the clothing manufactur- 
ers to higher prices asked based on 
replacement costs. It is only fair to 
- say that the bulk of the orders taken 





Preshearing 
Loans Available 


Arrangements have been 
completed by the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation 
for the financing of winter, 
or pre-shearing, loans. These 
are at the rate of $1 per head 
on 90 per cent of the flock. 

Application blanks can be 
obtained from 
marketing associations or 
from the National Wool Mar- 
keting Corporation direct. 


About Ten Per Cent of the Clip 
Under Contract 


The situation above described has 
encouraged merchants in general to 
acquire such wools of the 1936 clip 
as may be contracted. The move- 
ment started in Texas and gradually 
spread throughout the territory sec- 
tion until at the present time it is 
estimated that about thirty-five 
million pounds, or one tenth of the 
1936 clip is under contract. Prob- 
ably 30 per cent of the contracts 
have been sold to manufacturers. It 
is pointed out, however, that the 
contracts sold largely embrace the 
early shorn .wools, or wools that will 
arrive at the plants early in the 
spring. It is very plain that the 


state wool 
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pose of contracting is the belief that wool so 
contracted will cost less now than if purchased later 
in the season. 


Foreign Markets Very Strong 


Many manufacturers have apparently had a rude 
awakening to find that domestic stocks are practically 
exhausted and that the liquidation of the foreign clip 
is far advanced. The Australian season will be over in 
two or three weeks and purchases thereafter will neces- 
sarily have to be from secondary markets where another 
profit must be added to the sale price. 


Importations to Date 


The best authority indicates that a total of about 
sixty million pounds of foreign wool has been purchased 
for America in Australia and South America from the 
fall clip. Division may be made about as follows: 
Forty-three million pounds from South America, 
mostly of the medium grades, and about twenty million 
pounds from Australia and New Zealand, the bulk of 
which would be fine and half-blood wool. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that due to the lighter shrink- 
age and the skirted conditions, this sixty million 
pounds of foreign wool would be the equivalent of 
about eighty million pounds of domestic wool in the 
grease. Even this is relatively a small amount of wool 
as compared with the consumption in 1935, and should 
our consumption decrease in the year 1936 as much 
as 25 per cent we would still be short of our raw wool 
requirements, 


Japan in Strong Position in Foreign Markets 


It is estimated that Japan has taken approximately 
eight hundred thousand bales in Australia from the 
1935 clip. Each year Japan appears to be a more 
prominent factor in the consumption of wool. Five 
yeats ago two hundred and fifty thousand bales was 
about the amount annually required of this type of 
wool by Japan, nor is this wool all consumed in Japan. 
Low conversion costs and efficiency in blending wool 
and silk together in the manufacture of yarn have made 
Japan a strong world factor in manufactured woolens. 


Current Transactions 


There have been a few sales of spot wool of the 
average French combing original bag type at 88 to 90 
cents clean basis. So far as known, no sales of conse- 
quence have taken place of the medium grades, for little 
wool of this type is available. Half-blood may nomin- 
ally be quoted at 88 to 90 cents, three-eighths at 83 to 
85 cents, quarter-blood at 78 to 80 cents clean. The 
fleece wool division is exceedingly quiet. It was re- 
ported that a small quantity of choice three-eighths 
Ohio is being held at about 42 cents in the grease. This, 

Owever, is somewhat on the top side of the market due 
to the extra quality of the wool in question. 


The Line of Reasoning that Prompts 
Contracting by Dealers 


APPROXIMATELY 10 per cent of the 1936 wool 
clip is under contract to wool dealers, most of it 
on a basis of 30 to 35 cents. This is in line with foreign 
parity and no doubt will show the producer a fair and 
decent return on his investment of time and money. 

The wool dealers, who are, in general, reasonably 
good judges of market conditions, quite obviously be- 
lieved that the market, based on their winter purchases, 
would be sustained. The bare domestic market, com- 
bined with the excellent clearances of foreign markets, 
leave wool in a distinctly strong position and lead to the 
belief that these wool values should be sustained. There 
are even circumstances, such as the enforcement of oil 
sanctions on Italy by the League, which would in- 
evitably mean war, which would lead to an enhance- 
ment of wool values. 

In general, the grower’s outlook seems very en- 
couraging. Just as the wool growers suffered the con- 
sequence of an oversupply of wool two years ago, it 
would now seem possible to recuperate some of the 
losses incurred at that time by consigning the 1936 wool 
clip for fall sale. 





World Supplies of Wool Reduced 


RODUCTION of wool in 24 countries in 1935 was 

about 3 per cent smaller than in 1934 according to 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in its current 
report on World Wool Prospects. Because of the decrease 
in wool stocks in several countries, available supplies 
have been reduced somewhat more than has the total 
production. Apparent wool supplies to be disposed of 
in the remainder of the 1935-36 season in four import- 
ant exporting countries are now about 13 per cent less 
than those of a year ago. 

Despite the reduced world production, exports of 
wool from Southern Hemisphere countries in recent 
months have been larger than a year earlier, chiefly 
because of the improved demand conditions in wool im- 
porting countries. Imports of wool into the United 
States have increased subsantially in recent months and 
further increases are likely in the next few months in 
view of the reduced domestic supplies available. 

Wool prices in both domestic and foreign markets 
have been fairly steady in recent weeks. Because of re- 
duced domestic and foreign supplies and the strong 
foreign demand for wool no material change in prices 
in the United States is anticipated before wool from 
the 1936 domestic clip becomes available. 

In view of the sharp advance in wool prices in the 
last six months, together with the high level of mill ac- 
tivity in most of 1935, it seems probable that domestic 
mill consumption in 1936 will be reduced somewhat 
from the very high level of 1935. 





With the Women’s Auxiliaries 


State Conventions 


Idaho 


‘Tr Idaho State Women Wool 
Growers met in Idaho Falls on 
January 7, 8, 9, 1936. 

On the evening of the 7th, a get- 
together was held at the Hotel 
Bonneville. The room represented a 
Japanese Tea Garden with a beauti- 
ful painting of Fujiyama for the 
background and artificial cherry 
trees completing the atmosphere. 
Local Japanese girls gave a program 
of native dances and songs, after 
serving rice cakes and punch to the 
guests. 

January 8th, the meeting con- 
vened at 10:30 a.m. and minutes 
and reports were read and accepted. 
The State President reviewed the 
work of the past year and chapter 
presidents reported their work. The 
election of officers for the coming 
two years was held and the follow- 
ing women were elected: President, 
Mrs. J. T. Edwards; vice president, 
Mrs. Carlyle Chaffin; secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. J. C. Fowler; histor- 
ian, Mrs. Carl Rudeen. 

Mr. Warren Drew of New York, 
representing the Associated Wool 
Industries, showed a beautiful line of 
wool articles including the Golden 
Wedding Dress. 

The National President, Mrs. J. R. 
Eliason, addressed the meeting on 
subjects of interest to the club and 
organization. 

At 1:30 of the same day, a lunch- 
eon was held. One hundred women 
had registered for the convention 
and 104 attended the luncheon. A 
program of music and dance num- 
bers was followed by a talk by Mrs. 
Emma Yearian, the Idaho Sheep 
Queen. A lovely gift was presented 
to the out-going president, Mrs. 
Contor. A door prize, a white wool- 
en blanket donated by the Baron 
Woolen Mills of Brigham City, 
Utah, was drawn for. 


A bridge party followed the 
luncheon. Prizes consisted of pil- 
lows made of wool. 

In the evening, the banquet and 
dance took place, with a record at- 
tendance. The ladies raffled a silk 
quilt as a means of raising money to 
carry on the state work, with 
success, 

The convention was one of the 
most enjoyable and successful con- 
ventions held in Idaho. 


Oregon 


HE seventh annual convention 
of the Women’s Auxiliary to 
the Oregon Wool Growers Associa- 
tion was held in Baker, Oregon, on 
January 10 and 11, 1936, and was 
well attended by members from all 


parts of the state. 
Mrs. Herman Oliver had a very 


‘well planned program, which in- 


cluded addresses by Mrs. Fred Wid- 
man, Baker; Mrs. Geo. Rugg, past 
president of the Auxiliary, Pilot 
Rock; Mrs. Azalea Sager, extension 
specialist in clothing and textiles, 
Oregon State College; Miss Francis 
Clinton, Umatilla County home 
demonstration agent; Mrs. H. F. 
Roberts of the Washington Auxil- 
iary; Mr. R. L. Clark of Portland, 
Oregon, who talked on promoting 
lamb consumption, and Mrs. J. R. 
Eliason, president of the National 
Auxiliary. The Auxiliary also held 





AWARDS AT THE NATIONAL 
CONVENTION 


Special awards made during the Annual 
Convention of the National Auxiliary were as 
follows: First, a bedspread and dresser scarf 
set won by Mrs. Clell Lung of Prosser, Wash- 
ington; a wool blanket donated by Mrs. J. R. 
Eliason, national president, was won by Mrs. 
Jas. A, Hooper of Salt Lake City; the Blanket 
given by the Baron Woolen Mills of Brigham 
City, Utah, was won by the Morrow County 
Chapter of Oregon. 











one joint session with the men’s or- 
ganization. 

All six of the Oregon chapters 
had very beautiful wool displays 
competing in this year’s contest, 
Grant County won first prize of 
$5.00, Umatilla County second prize 
of $3.00 and Baker County third 
prize of $2.00. In the contest each 
chapter submitted five articles. 

The Echo Chapter, the newest in 
the state, was awarded a prize for 
the greatest increase in membership. 

Mrs. Ira D. Staggs of Keating, 
was elected president; Mrs. J. G. 
Barratt of Heppner, first vice presi- 
dent; Mrs. W. A. Holt of Pendleton, 
second vice president; Miss Minnie 
Moura of Baker, secretary-treasurer; 
and Mrs. Fred Widman of Baker, 
corresponding secretary. 

Mrs. Herman Oliver, retiring 
president, was elected delegate to 
the national convention, with Mrs. 
J. G. Barratt, first alternate and 
Mrs. Ira D. Staggs, second alternate. 
Each chapter pledged $10.00 toward 
the expenses of the trip to Utah. 

The Auxiliary passed a resolution 
congratulating Mrs. Oliver on the 
splendid program she prepared and 
thanked the state officers for the 
interest and conscientious manner 
in which they so faithfully labored 
during the past two years. 

Resolutions were also passed en- 
dorsing the principle of the truth- 
in-fabric legislation and asking Ore- 
gon’s representatives in Congress to 
support it; expressing appreciation 
to Mrs. Eliason, the national presi- 
dent, for attending the convention; 
extending thanks to Mrs. Fred 
Phillips, Baker County president, 
and her co-workers of the Baker 
Auxiliary, the stores, hotels, restau- 
rant operators, the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Baker Democrat- 


Herald, the city officials, the local 


‘ university women, Mrs. Opal Whip- 


ple, Warren Drew of the Associated 
Woolen Industries, and the local 
musicians. 
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The Baker Chapter gave a tea, 
after the business meeting on Friday 
from three to five. Mrs. Phil Fort- 
ner, assisted by the local ladies, had 
charge of the tea. About 200 women 
were served. There was a musical 
program and Mr. Warren Drew 
assisted by Mrs. Opal Whipple and 
the local committee displayed 35 
gowns, in both machine and hand 
knit, and woven woolens. These 
were modeled by living models. 

At 9:00 p. m. on Friday there was 
a ball at the Elks Hall and as a 
special feature the fashion show was 
given again. 

Saturday at noon a luncheon was 
served at the Nook and 70 ladies 
dined. 

The last night a banquet was 
served to better than 300 persons. 
Swift and Company and A. S. Boyd 
donated the lambs; Albers Bros. and 
the Carnation Milk Co., the ice 
cream; the local ladies, the cakes; 
the Mutual Creamery, butter; the 
Sunshine Creamery, cheese. 

The tables were cleared away and 
everyone danced until a late hour. 

Mrs. Ira D. Staggs, President. 


Washington 


HE annual meeting of the 
Washington Auxiliary was held 
at Yakima, January 13 and 14. 

Officers were elected as follows: 
Mrs, Edmund Meyer of Ritzville, 
president; Mrs. R. A. Jackson of 
Goldendale, vice president; Mrs. 
Emile Robert, Yakima, treasurer; 
Mrs, E. K. Foltz, Yakima, secretary; 
and Mrs. Clell Lung, Prosser, corre- 
sponding secretary. 

Resolutions were adopted asking 
Congress to refrain from creating 
new national parks, which would 
result in damage to agricultural and 
stock-raising interests; favoring a 
high protective tariff on all goods 
manufactured from wool and also 
on lamb, mutton and sheep for 
butchering; and endorsing the prin- 
ciple of truth-in-fabric legislation. 

The program included the fol- 
lowing numbers: Reading of the 
club collect by Mrs. Williarh Watt 


of Yakima; vocal solo by Mrs. E. J. 
Rosenkranz; officers’ and committee 
reports; report on auxiliary work in 
Oregon by Mrs. J. G. Barratt of 
Heppner, Oregon; review of the 
activities of the National Auxiliary 
by Mrs. J. R. Eliason, president; 
discussion of some of the sheepmen’s 
problems by E. N. Kavanagh of the 
U. S. Forest Service at Portland, 
Oregon, and H. Stanley Coffin of 
Yakima. 

The Yakima Auxiliary enter- 
tained the convention delegates and 
visitors at a luncheon in the Young 
Women’s Christian Association 
home. Mrs. Eliason was given a 
handsome silver vase as a memento 
of her Yakima visit and Mrs. 
Roberts, a chromium ice pitcher and 
tongs in appreciation of her work 
for the Auxiliary. 

Following the luncheon, some of 
the members attended the style show 
given by the Home Economics Club 
and others went to the regular meet- 
ing of the wool growers’ associa- 
tion. A banquet, style show, and 
dance wound up the convention in 
the evening. 


Utah 


HE annual convention of the 

Ladies’ Auxiliary to the Utah 
Wool Growers Association was held 
in Salt Lake City on January 20 and 
21. The opening session was held 
jointly with the men’s organization 
at the Hotel Utah. At this time the 
ladies were represented by Mrs. 
Arthur L. Beeley and Mrs. Henry 
Raile, who presented a “Primer of 
Wool,” which was demonstrated 
by Mrs. Raile’s daughter. 

The executive meeting of the 
Auxiliary was held on Tuesday, 
January 21, at 10:30 a.m., in the 
Pioneer Room of the Hotel Utah, 
with Mrs. A. M. Swallow presiding. 
There were twelve women present. 
Mrs. Swallow gave her annual re- 
port since taking office on March 
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11, 1935. The meeting was in the 
form of a round table discussion. 
Reports were given by several of 
the organizations and chairmen of 
the different committees. The pro- 
blem of how we could best create 
more interest in our organization 
and increase our membership was 
discussed. Due to the depression 
some of our ‘chapters are not now 
functioning, and our aim will be 
to get more groups organized. 

At 2:00 p.m. the convention re- 
convened in the Jade Room of the 
Hotel Utah, with Mrs. A. M. Swal- 
low presiding. There were 47 pre- 
sent. Community singing was lead 
by Mrs. Olive N. Hickman, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Lilac Bush. 
Invocation by Mrs. J. R. Edgheill. 
Mrs. Swallow, president of the 
Auxiliary, gave her greetings. Re- 
ports were given of the past year’s 
work by Mrs. Henry Moss, secre- 
tary-treasurer; Mrs. Alex Crystal, 
corresponding secretary; Mrs. Par- 
ley A. Dansie, historian; Mrs. 
Sylvester Broadbent, president of 
the local auxiliary; Mrs. Cleve 
Winget of Monroe, and Mrs. Bar- 
bara Boley of American Fork. The 
principal speaker for the afternoon 
session was Mr. C. J. Fawcett, gen- 
eral manager of the National Wool 
Marketing Association, on ‘Wool in 
the Manufacturing.” Musical num- 
bers were given by a string trio com- 
posed of LaVerne and Karen Tuttle 
and Claire Moss, and a solo by 
Edith Mann. The National Presi- 
dent, Mrs. J. R. Eliason, made a few 
remarks. The officers elected to serve 
for the coming term were Mrs. Syl- 
vester Broadbent for president; 
Mrs. H. H. Stevens, vice president, 
and Mrs. Henry Moss, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The State Auxiliary entertained 
at a breakfast on the Roof Garden 
of the Hotel: Utah on Friday at 10 
a. m., with the visiting ladies as 
guests. Mrs. H. S. Erickson was 
chairman of the entertainment 
committee, and Mrs. J. M. Mander- 
field was in charge. Mrs. E. J. 
Kearnes was chairman of the com- 
mittee on program arrangements. 

Mrs. Henry Moss, Secretary. 
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Lamb Market Conditions and Prices 


Chicago 

PARTICIPATING in convul- 

sions shaking the entire live- 
stock market fabric from founda- 
tion to ridgepole, lamb values have 
slumped continuously. Eleven-dol- 
lar expectancy when that quotation 
was reached early in February died 
out as the month wore on, the $10 
quotation being erased before the 
close. Late in February, for no ap- 
parent reason, other than a general 
slump, $9.50 was the practical top 
at Chicago, $9.25 a popular price, 
and $9 the practical limit on lambs 
weighing 98 pounds up. Weight, 
after enjo ying popularity all 
through the winter, ran into trouble 
as the proportion of the crop over 
95 pounds increased. Compared 


with the high point in December, 
$11.90, the decline up to March 1 


was about $2.50 per hundred; but 
for a supporting wool market an- 
other dollar would have been taken 
off. A year ago, with a substan- 
tially lower wool market, top lambs 
were worth $10@10.15; the rank 
and file, $9.75@10, or 50 to 75 
cents higher than this season. 

No adequate explanation is avail- 
able, except depressed meat trade. 
Possibly no relation exists between 
lamb and other meats, but sympa- 
thetic influence will not be denied. 
That lamb could remain immune 
while beef tumbled, and even a 
short pork supply did not get a wel- 
come in distributive circles, could 
not have been expected. The break 
in every branch of the livestock 
market has been so emphatic as to 
create suspicion of fundamental 
trouble. Supply has not been ex- 
cessive; in fact, pork production is 
far below normal and while cattle 
slaughter has been maintained in a 
numerical basis, tonnage has been 
light. The only reasonable conclu- 
sion is that meat of any description 
has not been moving over the retail- 
er’s block with reasonable facility. 


When it accumulates, recourse must 
be had to cut-throat selling tactics, 
which always kick back on the live 
market. 

Comparison with the other 
branches on a performance basis is 
not so unfavorable to ovine stock, 
as few cattle have sold above $9.50 
and late,in February average cost 
of hogs dropped to $9.80 at Chi- 
cago. Hogs, however, have been 
able to stage an occasional comeback 
and cattle have made feeble efforts 
in that direction on short runs, but 
during the almost continuous down- 
grade period, lambs rarely reacted 
to the extent of 10 to 15 cents, and 
promptly lost any gain. It is axi- 
omatic that when any commodity 
market, during a major decline, fails 
to react following breaks to at least 
the level from which it started 
downward, nothing can check de- 
preciation until the bottom of the 
slump has been reached. 

Neither tonnage nor numbers 
were responsible for what has hap- 
pened. Always lamb supplv has 
been ample for current cooler re- 
placement and not until the end of 
the month did signs of acute con- 
gestion appear in outlet channels, in 
fact, packers were frequently de- 
tected buying for numbers, one of 
the major concerns at Chicago fre- 
quently stealing a march on its com- 
petitors, by bagging the bulk of the 
crop. Toward the close even this 
mildly aggressive buying waned. 
Sheep-house atmosphere was agitat- 
ed by claims of a “rotten” dressed 
market, and so sensitive did the 
market develop that on the last 
round a 22-car shipment of Colo- 
rados took off 25 to 50 cents, un- 
covering the low spot of the season 
at $979.50 per hundred, which put 
fat and feeding lambs on practically 
the same basis. 

To make a long story short, lambs 
declined $1.50 per hundred while 


dressed meat lost $1, and at this de- 


cline both markets were weak. 
Every scrap of information coming 
from Atlantic seaboard distributing 
centers was that meat was slow sale 
at declining prices. A packer sales- 
man, asked for an opinion, said: 
“The average retailer persists in 
keeping on a hand-to-mouth basis 
so far as his cooler supply is con- 
cerned and always he pushes what 
he gets the most profit on. The 
main difficulty, however, is not 


getting a clearance through meat 


market channels, where retail prices 
are fairly responsive to cuts in 
wholesale costs, but in restaurant 
trade were customers rarely, if ever, 
know what is going on at the stock 
yards or in the wholesale meat mar- 
ket. Usually when wholesale prices 
decline, restaurant prices advance. 
Lamb was moving freely until beef 
broke and remission of the process- 
ing tax on hogs put pork on the list 
of edibles. The wholesale market 
has been gorged with beef cut from 
steers costing $6.50 to $8 hun- 
dred, every pound of which com- 
peted with lamb costing $10 to 
$10.50 per hundred, until the Feb- 
ruary market collapsed in a slump. 
Pork loins, relieved of the tax of 
4YZ cents per pound, declined from 
24 to 19 cents, wholesale, creating 
more trouble for lamb. 

Anyhow the lamb market cracked 
wide open losing ground from week 
to week. The high point of Febru- 
ary, $11 per hundred, came the first 
week, although it was paid only for 
springers, old croppers stopping at 
$10.90. At that stage feeders paid 
$9.25@9.90 for shearing stock, an 
apparent stout prop under the price 
list as orders could not be filled; 
but the following week, without 
diminution of feeder orders, the 
slump, stopping occasionally for 
gas, continued, successively —_ 
ering $10.75, $10.50, $10.25, and 
$10 tops, and slipping aadis the 
latter on the last round when $9.60 


petiti 
This 
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dency 
move 
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was out on the limb and $9@9.40 
took the bulk. 

Meanwhile the wholesale dressed 
market was on a similar jaunt. The 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
reports coming from eastern points 
daily recorded violent convulsions 
yntil quotations were a flat $1 per 
hundred lower late in the month 
compared with early prices. At the 
outset $16@17.50 bought the bulk 
of the carcass lamb; on the last 
round it was a $14@16.50 market. 
Common meat could always be 
moved, the better grades stuck on 
the hang rail. Before the decline 
st in, killers admitted reasonable 
profits on their turnover; at the 
bottom of the break they were elo- 
quent on the “minus” chord. 

Colorado cut lambs loose freely 
during February, but was credited 
with a round million on March 1. 
Fortunately winter replacement has 
been light, so that the visible supply 
can be definitely located. Wiscon- 
sin cashed during the cold snap, 
which enabled it to take advantage 
of a halt in the decline; Indiana 
has been throwing its crop into the 
Indianapolis hopper since the mid- 
dle of January; Illinois and Iowa 
have barely been able to supply local 
killers, and Michigan, usually with 
acrop to market late, was unable 
to secure more than a handful this 
winter, as the great bulk of corn 
belt lambs were fat enough to dress 
alight carcass, a class of meat that 
always sold to advantage. 

California advices are that the 
atly movement of spring lambs 
from, that quarter will carry a 
feeder end; also that no serious com- 
petition may be expected until May. 
This will be a fortunate circum- 
stance as the slump will have a ten- 
dency to retard the marketward 
movement from Colorado, Nebras- 
ka, and other points west. 

Not a scrap of bullish opinion is 
audible at any sheep house around 
the market circle. There has been 
and probably will be enough lambs 
‘0 go around until the new spring 
trop is ready for the butcher. 

J. E. Poole. 


Kansas City 


[ AMs prices in February were 
the lowest of the season. The 
market closed with a net decline of 
75 cents. After the middle of the 
month offerings sold below $10 
and ended a period of three and one- 
half months in which quotations 
were above $10, part of the time 
$11 and better. The February close 
was the lowest since October and 
around $2 under the extreme high 
point of the winter season. January 
closed with best lambs selling at 
$10.15. February closed with top 
quoted at $9.50. In the first few 
days of the month the market rose 
60 cents, with $10.75 being paid on 
the fourth. From then on there was 
a gradual sag in the market varied 
only by slight interruptions until 
prices fell below $10 and then 
strong opposition to a further loss 
was made, but buyers were able to 
force slight concessions daily. 

The movement in lamb prices is 
reflected fairly well in the closing 
top for each month. The closing 
quotations were as follows: 
September, $9.25; October, $9.35; 
November, $11.15; | December, 
$10.90; January, $10.15; February, 
$9.50. The extreme high point of 
the season, $11.50, was recorded in 
the last week in December. 

Declines in fat cattle, an un- 
settled hog market, and the peak 
movement of fed lambs were con- 
tributing factors in the decline. 
Weather conditions were severe. In 
many sections transportation was 
interrupted and in a few sections en- 
tirely suspended. Fat cattle broke 
severely, and while the fat hog 
supply remained much below nor- 
mal, lower prices were enforced. 
February did about everything it 
could to depress the lamb market, 
and for that reason the trade anti- 
cipates a rising market in March. 
Doubtless some of the February de- 
cline was in anticipation of the 
Lenten season, but inside of two 
weeks the reverse will be true and 
broader demand can be anticipated 
before it closes. 
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Government reports indicate that 
western fed lambs have been mar- 
keted more freely in the first two 
months this year than in the same 
period last year. Since January 1, 
2932 double decks were shipped 
from Colorado and western 
Nebraska feeding points, or 601 
more doubles than in the same period 
last year. Practically all the lambs 
that were on wheat fields in Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas have been mar- 
keted and 1,145,000 lambs were still 
in Colorado and western Nebraska 
feed lots or 45,000 more than on 
the same date last year. As only 
130,000, or 35,000 less than a year 
ago remain in the Arkansas, San 
Luis valleys, the more northern sec- 
tions of Colorado and western 
Nebraska have more than one million 
still on feed. Considering, how- 
ever, that this is the main supply of 
fed lamb to meet requirements for 
six weeks or until new crop western 
lambs will be available in appreciable 
supply, demand will not be bur- 
dened to care for the offerings. 

Heavyweight lambs have been 
a feature all season. Many have 
weighed 100 pounds and over, some 
as high as 115 pounds and the bulk 
of the supply above 90 pounds. It 
was only a few years ago that a 90- 
pound lamb was considered too 
heavy and drew strong price dis- 
crimination. Now 90 to 96 pounds 
are popular. It is fortunate that 
this situation has developed as lambs 
went into feed lots at heavier than 
normal weights, and consequently 
the feeder has had a better oppor- 
tunity to feed than if the 80 to 85- 
pound kind had continued to be the 
weight limit. Recent breeding 
trends continue toward the large 
lamb. 

Some new crop lambs will be 
available the latter part of March 
and by April Arizona and Cali- 
fornia will be marketing appreciable 
numbers. 

February receipts 104,239, com- 
pare with 85,294 in the same month 
last year. In the two months re- 
ceipts were 211,339, compared with 
211,703 in the first two months last 
year. C. M. Pipkin. 





Denver 
Fé! lambs closed the month of 


February at Denver around 50 
cents to 75 cents lower than at the 
opening of the month. Yearlings 
were unevenly 25 cents lower, while 
fat ewes, on the other hand, were 
$0 cents to 75 cents higher at the 
close than at the opening of Feb- 
ruary. 

Offering was fairly liberal during 
the month, though not so heavy as 
a year ago. The receipts totaled 156,- 
374 head compared to 171,665 re- 
ceived in February, 1935. The loss 
in receipts was due to a desire on 
the part of feeders to hold for bet- 
ter prices. 

Demand was strong from all in- 
terests. Buyers for Atlantic Coast 
packers took large numbers of the 
good fat lambs daily for shipment 
to New York City, Boston, Ho- 
boken, Jersey City, and other points. 
Interior packers also bought liber- 
ally from day to day. Very few 
feeder lambs arrived during the 
month. 

Early in February choice fat 
lambs were selling at $10.60 on the 
Denver market. During the third 
week of the month this kind of 
lambs went to $10.85, which was 
the high point. Later, however, de- 
clines carried the best fat lambs to 
a top of $9.35 with numerous loads 
at $9 to $9.25 at the close. 

Many truck loads of native lambs 
arrived during the month and found 
ready outlet. At the close of the 
month choice native lambs were sell- 
ing at a top of $9.40 with bulk 
from $8.60 to $9.35. Most yearlings 
sold early in the month at $8.50 to 
$8.75, with choice kinds quoted at 
$9. Late in the month few went 
above $8.50 and many sold from 
this down to $8. 

According to government esti- 
mates there are fully as many lambs 
left in feed lots of northern Colo- 
rado, the Arkansas Valley country 
and the Scottsbluff district now as 
a year ago. With a very good pros- 
pect of early lambs from California 
and other districts there is little to 
warrant predictions of materially 
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higher prices for the lambs remain- 
ing in the feed lots and this terri- 
tory in the next few weeks. Com- 
mission men are suggesting that 
feeders market their lambs as they 
are fat. 

Of course, the extremely cold 
weather, which cut down lamb con- 
sumption in the eastern consuming 
centers, was responsible to some ex- 
tent for the decline in fat lamb 
prices last month, and as the 
weather becomes more normal the 
demand is expected to improve, 
which will have some effect on 
prices. Whether enough to overcome 
the fact that a good many lambs are 
left to be marketed, remains for the 
future to disclose. The lamb adver- 
tising campaign which is now in 
full swing over the country, is ex- 
pected to be of material benefit in 
increasing lamb consumption and in 
improving the price of lamb on the 


hoof. W. N. Fulton. 


Omaha 


FPEBRUARY receipts of sheep and 

lambs at Omaha totaled 128,000 
head, which was some 3,000 heavier 
than for the second month of 1935. 
With that exception they stood as 
the lightest for any February since 
1910. 

Short supplies and a comparatively 
healthy trade in wool were not 
enough to counteract a sluggish, 
lower outlet for dressed lamb in the 
East and fat lamb prices followed a 
consistently downward course 
throughout the month. Compared 
with the end of January, the net 
loss amounted to $1 per hundred- 
weight. Even so, the general level 
was the highest for February in six 
years and $1.75@2 over correspond- 
ing 1935 quotations. 

The February top was $10.75, 
paid on a spurt which set in on a 
weather market as the month 
opened. By the close best lambs 
stopped at $9.35. Since the first of 
March there has been upward re- 
action and the current top stands 
at $9.75. 

During the first part of the month 
it was a $10@10.50 market on bulk 
of the fed westerns, but from mid- 


month on the bulk dropped to , 
$9.25@9.50 basis and stood 3 
$9@9.25 at the finish—lowest since 
early in the season. Shorn lambs 
were nominally quoted at $1@1.59 
under best woolskins. 

Business in feeding lambs was the 
lightest for February in years. Only 
a few over 5,000 went back to the 
country all month as blizzards and 
a record run of sub-zero tempera- 
tures blocked country roads and held 
demand for replacement stock at 
an absolute minimum. At the high 
time fleshy feeders sold up to $9.90 
with a gradual descent toward the 
$9 mark and even a little below 4; 
the month progressed. 

Early in the month supplies of 
fat ewes held up well. As they 
tapered off later, prices resumed ; 
seasonal normal trend toward higher 
levels and finished with a net ad- 
vance of 25@S50 cents. Best ewes 
sold from $4.50 to $5.35 during the 
month with a closing top of $5.15 
which has since been boosted to 
$5.65, highest since March, 1935. 

Kirby Kittoe. 


St. Joseph 

ECEIPTS for the month were 
approximately 131,900 com- 
pared with 104,805 last month, 94,- 
554 in February a year ago, and the 
heaviest for a February since 193! 
when the total was 135,026. The 
most liberal contributor during the 
month was Colorado with 55,295 
head, while from Nebraska there 
were 34,372, and all the other feed- 
ing districts were well represented. 
The lamb market held up well the 
first half of the month, but under 
the influence of heavy receipts 
there was a full loss of $1.00 dur- 
ing the last half. The month opened 
with best fed kinds at $10.25 
while $9.25 was the closing top 
with 108-pounders down to $8.7). 
The market for yearlings and twos 
shows the same decline as for lambs, 
while old wethers are about steady 
and ewes are 50@75 cents higher. 
On the close best ewes sold at $5.2); 
old wethers $5.50@5.75, two-year 

olds $7.50, and yearlings $8.50. 

H. H. Madden. 
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Yardage and Commission Charges 


at Public Markets 


(Continued from page 21) 


Now, in addition to the market 
agency rates we have the rates in- 
volving the charges made by stock- 
yard companies. The proposition in- 
yolved in these stockyard company 
rates is quite different from the 
proposition involved in establishing 
reasonable rates for market agency 
srvices. The services of commis- 
sion men, you all know, are largely 
personal and the amount of prop- 
erty involved is relatively small. 
With the stockyard companies the 
use of property is a fundamental 
factor in the determination of their 
rates. The law of the land declares 
that where a utility devotes proper- 
ty to the use of the public it is en- 
titled to a fair return on the fair 
valuation of that property and that 
a schedule of rates prescribed by an 
administrative body which does not 
yield a fair rate of return on the 
fair value of the property is confis- 
catory and therefore is unlawful. 
You have to find out the value of 
the property which the stockyard 
company devotes to the use of the 
public in connection with returns 
for stockyard services. In order to 
do that it is necessary to have an 
engineering force who can go from 
one end of the property to the other 
and study the sewer and the water 
mains under the ground and make 
an inventory of the entire property 
above ground and determine the 
cost of reproduction so that the 
Secretary may have before him as a 
factor in determining the fair value 
of that property what it would cost 
to replace it. 

You have to have an appraisal 
made of the land and one of the 
most difficult problems with which 
an administrative body is confront- 
ed is to determine the fair value of 
the land used by utilities like stock- 
yard companies. In addition to de- 
termining the value of the property 
the regulatory body has to make a 


detailed study of the operation of 


the company over a period of years 
so that it may know what the reas- 
onable operating expenses of that 
company are. It has to make a 
study ‘of the business which the 
company has done; its livestock re- 
ceipts, and make a study of the live- 
stock industry so that it has before 
it the best information available on 
which it may determine what the 
stockyard receipts will be. The 
problem is this: You have to deter- 
mine how much the company must 
have in order to pay its operating 
expenses and how much the com- 
pany must have in order to pay for 
the use of the property which it 
devotes to the public and then you 
have to make an estimate of what 
the income will be during the next 
few years from the volume of re- 
ceipts which it can reasonably ex- 
pect and you have to determine a 
schedule of rates which will yield on 
that volume of business enough to 
pay the reasonable operating ex- 
penses and also for the use of prop- 
erty. 


Stockyard Cases 


Now, the Department has an in- 
quiry involving the stockyard rates 
of the St. Joseph market and has is- 
sued an order and that order has been 
upheld by the statutory court. The 
St. Joseph Stockyard Company has 
carried the case to the Supreme 
Court and just before I left Wash- 
ington I spent two weeks helping to 
prepare the briefs which we will file 
before the Supreme Court and I 
think that will be set down before 
the Supreme Court in February. 
This case has a long history. We 
started first in 1929 and, due to the 
economic conditions, the court told 
us that we had to go back and do it 
over and we have gone back and 
done it over and we have been up- 
held by the lower court and we hope 
the Supreme Court will hold the 
same way. In the meantime, the 
difference between the rates pre- 
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scribed by the Secretary and the 
rates which are being charged is 
being carefully kept account of and 
a report is being made every month 
to the Department and the stock- 
yard company has put up bonds so 
that if the Secretary is upheld, all 
charges over and above what is 
prescribed by the Secretary will be 
refunded to the shippers. 

We held a hearing in 1932 at the 
Omaha market and we issued an 
order and the Omaha Stockyards 
Company took that case to court 
and the order of the Secretary was 
upheld and the stockyard company 
decided not to go any further and 
put that schedule of rates into ef- 
fect and remitted to the shippers 
the excess that they had charged. 

We held a hearing at Sioux City 
regarding the charges of the Sioux 
City Stockyards Company. The 
Secretary issued an order in that 
case and the stockyards company 
officials accepted that order and 
put those rates into effect. 

In that connection I may say that 
all of you are familiar with the 
drought conditions which have af- 
fected livestock receipts during the 
past year. After the order had been 
in effect several months the officials 
of the stockyards company peti- 
tioned the Secretary for a recon- 
sideration of the order and submitted 
data showing the earnings of their 
company, which appeared to. be 
far below the earnings estimated by 
the Secretary and the Secretary sent 
an auditor to the market who satis- 
fied himself that they were correct 
and he entered into a stipulation 
with the officials of the Sioux City 
Stockyards Company whereby he 
modified the order and gave them 
temporary relief during the period 
of low receipts. But I want to call 
this to your attention, that in this 
stipulation the order was held to be 
in effect and the Secretary at any 
time — in fact the Secretary is 
getting monthly reports as to the 
status of the business of that com- 
pany—and at any time when the 
receipts of livestock to that com- 
pany, come back, which they 
probably will within a year or two, 
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and the income of that company 
rises to a point where the Secretary 
feels that the schedule of rates which 
he originally prescribed are again 
reasonable, he may, without a hear- 
ing, by merely making his own 
investigation, reinstate the rates he 
originally prescribed. That is taken 
care of in the stipulation. 

We had an inquiry involving the 
rates at the Wichita market. As we 
made inquiry there it appeared that 
the income of that company was 
not unreasonable and that case was 
dismissed. The same thing was true 
at Cleveland. We issued an inquiry 
at Portland, but we made an audit 
of the books there and decided not 
to issue an order because there was 
no evidence that we could obtain 
that their rates were unreasonable. 
We held an inquiry involving the 
rates at the Denver market and the 
order in that case, due to a technical- 
ity, was not upheld. There was a re- 
hearing last summer and the case 
has not yet been decided by the 
Secretary. 

That covers very briefly the rate 
cases involving the stockyards and 
commission rates which have been 
held in recent years under this pro- 
vision of the act. 

In most instances where the 
Secretary has issued an order there 
has been some reduction in the 
charges provided for in the order 
and. in some cases the reductions 
have been very material. I may say 
this, that in the working up of these 
orders the Secretary does not ap- 
proach the problem with the idea 
of determining how much a sched- 
ule of rates should be reduced. 
He approaches the problem from an 
entirely different standpoint. He 
analyzes the facts he has for the 
purpose of determining what is a 
reasonable rate and after having 
studied the evidence he gets, if it 
shows a schedule of rates which is 
equivalent to the rates in effect, he 
would not find their rates to be un- 
reasonable. On the other hand if, 
after he analyzes all of the evidence, 
he finds a lower schedule of rates 
should be in effect, that is the sched- 
ule he will prescribe. 
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Unfair Practices 


Now, under our act, while I am 
supposed to speak only relative to 
the stockyards and the commission 
rates, there are two other things I 
want to touch on briefly, and those 
are both things which intimately 
affect the shipper of livestock to the 
market. We have a provision. in the 
act somewhat similar to the pro- 
vision I read to you which makes 
unfair practices by registrant un- 
lawful. From time to time we have 
complaints relative to what might 
be loosely termed “sharp practices” 
and in a great majority of instances 
those complaints are handled by our 
supervisors located on the markets 
in an informal way, and in many 
instances, they are settled satisfac- 
torily. In some instances it is neces- 
sary to set down the matter for a 
formal hearing. 

During the past year we have had 
four cases come up involving the 


drawing of drafts by someone in the 


country upon a market agency reg- 
istered at a public market and then 
when the shipper had accepted 
those drafts in payment and let the 
livestock go on to market, the 
agency refused to honor the draft. 

The situation wherein a country 
speculator or dealer c arrying a draft 
book on a livestock commission man 
or a commission man who buys live- 
stock and pays for it with those 
drafts is probably the same all over. 
All I can say is that when that sort 
of fellow comes to you and offers 
some of those drafts you had better 
satisfy yourself that the man has 
authority and that the market agen- 
cy will honor the draft. 

We had a case similar to that over 
in Seattle. Last night while reading 
an article in the National Wool 
Grower (January, 1936, p. 31) cov- 
ering the case, I noticed something 
that told part of the story and I 
want to tell you about the rest of it. 
In this case the market agency was 
held as being the principal and be- 
ing responsible for the acts of its 
agents, and in this particular case 
this market agency was suspended 


from operation on the market for 


the period of one year. The note to 
which I referred stated that that 
order was held in obeyance for 4 
period of one year. There is a little 
bit behind that. There were several 
shippers who had turned their live- 
stock over to the one agent and ac- 
cepted these drafts which were pro- 
tected and the order carried an or- 
der of reparation which amounted 
with interest to somewhere near 
$1000.00. Now under our law when 
the Secretary orders reparation, he 
can’t go out and make the fellow 
ordered to pay, pay it. The only 
thing that a shipper can do when 
he gets an order of reparation from 
the Secretary is to go into the court 
which has jurisdiction over the 
agency and sue that market agency 
and use this order of the Secretary 
as prima facie evidence of the juris- 
diction for the complaint. Now, 
these shippers were in one state sey- 
eral hundred miles from the place 
where the market agency was lo- 
cated and in order to get their 
money, even after the Secretary is- 
sued an order of reparation, if the 
market agency didn’t voluntarily 
forward the money to them, those 
country shippers who needed the 
money badly must have been com- 
pelled to go to court to get it, and 
this market agency agreed to remit 
to the shippers the amount and when 
the Department had received notice 
from the shippers that they had re- 
ceived their money the Secretary 
ordered this matter held in abeyance 
for one year. The Department was 
interested in seeing that the shipper 
got his money and that will explain 
the action which you will see 
written in the note in the National 
Wool Grower. 

Now there is one phase that | 
want to touch upon for just a 
minute and that is the bond pro- 
vision. Every market agency and 
dealer operating on the public mar- 
ket is required to take out a bond 
equivalent to an average of two 
days’ business, and a copy of that 
bond is filed in my office in Wash- 
ington so that in case of default 
there is at least that amount of 
security which protects the shippers. 
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The Protective 


Tariff in 1936 


(Continued from page 11) 


cal trade agreements like the one 
with Cuba, a lot of fellows will be 
eating 0-cent meals at their Jackson 
Day banquets instead of $50 plates 
as is now the custom. 


The Agreement With Canada 


This Administration recently en- 
acted a reciprocal trade agreement 
with Canada. Secretary Wallace 
says: “This treaty has been under 
intensive consideration for ten 
months.” Ten months of secret log 
rolling. Congress could have made 
a better record than that. If it were 
under consideration for ten months, 
the producers whose case was being 
tried did not know it. However, 
some of the potato men suspected 
that their case was being considered 
and when they demanded to know 
what was going on, word was passed 
out that potatoes were not under 
consideration. However, results 
show that they were considered to 
the extent of reducing the duty by 
50 per cent on 750,000 bushels of 
sed potatoes. Secretary Wallace, 
over the radio, tells our farmers the 
treaty will benefit them. He says 
that in this treaty Canada has agreed 
to reduce her duties on more than 
one hundred American products, 
while America makes limited con- 
cessions on only 19 Canadian farm 
products. What he fails to tell the 
public is that the most important 
farm products on which Canada re- 
duced her duty were products of 
which Canada already had a surplus 
and we could not export to her un- 
der any consideration. On the other 
hand, the 19 farm products on 
which we make reductions are the 
very products which we do not want 
to import and cannot afford to im- 
port if our agricultural and live- 
stock industries are to be maintained. 
For instance, on Canadian cattle 
weighing 700 pounds the old duty 
was three cents. per pound. We have 
reduced that to two cents per 
pound. Under the three-cent duty 


last year we imported thousands and 
thousands of cattle and it naturally 
follows that imports will materially 
increase as the result of this reduc- 
tion. Under the treaty we reduced 
the duty on 20,000 dairy cows from 
three to one and one-half cents per 
pound; on cream from 56 cents per 
gallon to 36 cents per gallon; on 
cheese from seven to five cents; on 
live poultry from eight to four 
cents; on dressed poultry from ten 
to six cents per pound; on alfalfa 
seed from eight to four cents; on 
lumber from $4 to $2 per thousand. 
Although it is not so stated, I sus- 
pect the reduced duty on Canadian 
lumber is only to apply until the 
timber in the Roosevelt tree belt 
gets large enough to cut. I must 
not forget that we reduced the duty 
on Canadian whisky from $5 per 
gallon to $2.50 per gallon. In re- 
turn for our reduction Canada re- 
duced her duties on commodities 
which are already much lower in 
Canada than in the United States. 
Secretary Wallace tells our farmers 
that the treaty will greatly benefit 
them because of the stimulus it will 
give to factory production in this 
country. Wherein will the Ameri- 
can stockman or farmer benefit 
from increased payrolls if the in- 
creased demand is met by cheaper 
food stuffs imported from Canada? 
If the importation of Canadian 
cattle to Chicago reduces the price 
of cattle there, that reduction will 
apply to all the cattle of the nation. 
The benefit from increased factory 
payrolls (if there are any) must 
apply to a narrow strip along the 
Canadian border and will be met 


by Canadian imports. A nation 
that recently slaughtered 6,000,000 
pigs and 7,000,000 cattle cannot 
very well afford to encourage the 
importation of those products. 

A trade agreement with one coun- 
try in most cases applies to the 
world, for under our most favored 
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nation treaties we agree to give to 
foreign countries that give us their 
lowest duty, our lowest duty. 

There is but one remedy for this 
reciprocal trade proposition and 
that is to repeal the law which grants 
the President authority to make 
such treaties. That would mean a 
return to Constitutional govern- 
ment. 





HOME COMFORT CAMP 
FOR TRAILER, TRUCK OR WAGON 


Shipped knocked 


down—easy to set up. Built By 


Sidney Stevens Implement Co. 
Ogden, Utah 








CORRIEDALES 

The Corriedale is a breed made to order for the 
ideal combination of wool production and mutton 
carcass. It is adaptable to all conditions. For 
greater profits, breed Corriedales. Write us for 
literature and list of breeders. 

NATIONAL CORRIEDALE SHEEP ASSN. 

Pure Bred Live Stock Record Bldg. 

Union Stock Yards Chicago, Ill. 








MERINO SHEEP 
Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness 
Write for Booklet and List of Breeders 
THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N 
GOWDY WILLIAMSON, Secretary 
XENIA, OHIO 








Bult for 
Hard Range Wear / 


New Sty 
EE the up-to-dare styles in Western hats and 
Send for Finan tnit haven anigp eenentano 
Money-back guarantee. All goods prepaid. 
W rate today for Free New Catalog om colors, 
STOCKMAN-FARMER Co. 
163) LAWRENCE 8T DENVER, COLO. 
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RAMBOUILLET EWES 


For sale smooth. Rambouillet yearling -_" 


Wintered well, ready for April delivery. 
wool F.O.B. Oakdale, California. 
to select from. 

CLARIBEL LIVESTOCK COMPANY 
117 West Ninth St. Les Angeles, California 


Large number 

















The American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association 


(Incorporated in 1919 under laws of Ohio) 


Organized in 1889. Over 340,217 Rembouillets 
now on record, Membership Fee $10.00 


American Rambouillets are dual purpose. 
“More wool and mutton to the acre than any 
other breed,” and in addition to playing a 
most important part in the sheep industry 
of the United States, have been exported to 
nearly every country in the world. 
President—W. D. Candland, Mt. Pleasant, Ut. 
Vice-President—C. P. Raup, Springfield, Ohio 
Secretary-Treasurer—Mrs. Dwight. Lincoln, 

Marysville, Ohio, 


DIRECTORS 


W. 8S. Alge Arlington, Ohio 


Frank L. Hall 





Joseph H. King...................... Laramie, Wyoming 
Frank Bullard............................. Woodland, Calif. 


For history of the breed, list of members. 
pedigree blanks, etc, address 
the Secretary 














HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 


I have for sale a flock of 1200 
Registered Hampshire Ewes to 
lamb February 1. 


This is as good a flock as can be 
found in the West. All are range- 
bred—range-raised, and will pro- 
duce the only type of ram satisfac- 
tory for range use. 


S. W. McCLURE 
Bliss, Idaho 
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HAMPSHIRES 


The Hardy, Husky, Handsome 
Sheep. Raise Them for Mut- 


ton and Profit. Market 
Lambs in 100 Days. 


For hardiness of constitution, 
strength and vigor of lambs, quick 
development and fitness for market, 
the Hampshire stands at the top. 

Illustrated booklet and breeders’ 
list on request. 

WRITE 
American Hampshire Sheep 
Association 
72 WOODLAND AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 
Helen Tyler Belote, Actg. Secy. 


Frank Brown, President Carlton, Oregon 


- 
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The Argentine Proposal 


We come now to the so-called 
Sanitary Convention negotiated with 
the Argentine. This treaty is agreed 
on and signed by officials of the Ar- 
gentine Republic and by Mr. Hull, 
our Secretary of State. It awaits 
only ratification by two thirds of 
the Senate of the United States. I 
am surprised that this Administra- 
tion even waits for that. The Con- 
stitution, thank God, provides that 
the President shall have authority 
to make treaties with foreign coun- 
tries, provided two thirds of the sen- 
ators present concur in such treaty. 
The Senate has not yet concurred. 
When the tariff law of 1930 was 
passed, the Congress, at the request 
of American stockmen and sanitary 
officers, asked to have placed in the 
law what is now known as Section 
306. This section provides that meat 
shall not be imported into the United 
States from any country in which 
foot-and-mouth disease prevails. At 
the time this section was placed in 
the law, foot-and-mouth disease had 
just been introduced into California 
through Argentine meat scraps that 
were being fed to California hogs. 
Scientific investigation had long 
since proven that meat from infect- 
ed animals carried the disease for 
rather an indefinite period. The 
Argentine Republic has always har- 
bored foot-and-mouth disease. The 
disease has spread from there’ to 
most countries in Europe. America 
has had many attacks of this disease 
and it is probable that all but one 
were brought here with animal 
products from the Argentine. Sec- 
tion 306 of the tariff law is very 
definite. It prohibits importation 
of meat from the entire country in 
which the disease prevails, and its 
application is not restricted to coun- 
ties or townships. 


We cannot police a foreign coun- 
try to say what part may or may not 
be infected. A section free today 
may be infected tomorrow. Here in 
our own country foot-and-mouth 
disease spread from Michigan to the 
State of Washington before it could 
be stopped and it existed for some 
time in Michigan before our author- 
ities knew that it was there. Secre- 
tary Hull maintains that he ha 
found a section in the Argentine, 
Patagonia, which is said to be free 
of this disease and he asks that Sec- 
tion 306 be modified so as to provide 
that meat from parts of countries 
where the disease does not seem to 
prevail may be imported into the 
United States. But Mr. Hull must 
understand that if we grant this con- 
cession to the Argentine it must be 
granted to the world, and that our 
veterinary officers must then police 
the world. Mr. Hull says Section 
306 is a discrimination against the 
Argentine, but that is not the case, 
for the law does not mention any 
country. It applies to the world. 
If the shoe does not fit the Argen- 
tine, she need not wear it. 

I suspect that Secretary Hull was 
casting around to enact a reciprocal 
trade agreement with the Argentine 
and it developed that meat duties 
could not be reduced unless Sec- 
tion 306 was repealed. So he set 
about to repeal it by treaty, knowing 
that Congress would not do it di- 
rectly. Listen to the preamble of 
Mr. Hull’s treaty with the Argen- 
tine. It says: “The United States 
of America and the Republic of Ar- 
gentine, being desirous of cooper- 
ating to prevent the introduction 
and spread of contagious and in- 
fectious plant and animal diseases 
and of insect pests, have agreed to 
conclude a convention for that pur 
pose.” If that is the purpose of their 
convention, then let Section 506 
stand just as it is. 
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Around the Range Country 


(Continued from page 14) 


Our lamb crop should be larger 
than last year, as more ewes were 
bred. The bands are also younger in 
average age than they were about 
three years ago and sheepmen are 
keeping more of their ewe lambs for 
breeding purposes. 

Most of our supplies are costing 
us more than they did a year ago, 
but there has been no increase in 
wages. 

Coyotes are more numerous. 


A. M. Hatch. 
WASHINGTON 


The coldest weather of the winter 
occurred early this month, tempera- 
tures continuing abnormally low, 
but less severe, the rest of the month. 
Snow was frequent but light over 
the eastern and mountain sections, 
the snow cover melting somewhat 
later in the month. Frequent rains 
occurred over western counties. 
Some sections have had their cold- 
est February of record. Many 
snowslides occurred. The ground is 
frozen deeply in eastern sections. 
Livestock feeding was heavy enough 
to deplete feed supplies locally. 
Some lamb losses occurred despite 
great care. 


Ellensburg 


Weather and feed conditions dur- 
ing February were very bad. We 
have always had good feed at this 
time in previous years. However, 
only about the usual number of 
range sheep are being fed this year; 
alfalfa hay can be bought at $7 a 
ton. 

Ewes to lamb this spring are 
smaller in number and older in 
average age than a year ago, but I 
think a larger percentage of the ewe 
lambs were kept last fall for re- 
placements than in previous years. 

There will probably be some ad- 
vance in wages during lambing, but 
at present they are at about the same 
evel as in 1935. Costs of provisions 


and other ranch supplies have in- 
creased about 20 per cent. 
There are five coyotes now where 
there used to be one. 
Sanders Brothers. 


Prosser 


Range feed is under from six to 
eighteen inches of snow (February 
26) and has been for practically the 
whole month. The last two years 
we have had slow springs, but no 
severe weather in February. 

Very few ewe lambs were kept 
over last fall due to good marketing 
conditions. I believe there are about 
10 per cent more ewes bred to lamb 
this spring than there were a year 
ago and their average age is about 
as it Was a year or so ago. 

Wages have advanced from $40 
to $50 a month; groceries are 15 per 
cent higher, and sheep salt, wool 
sacks, coal, the same price as in 
1935. Alfalfa hay is $7 a ton, that 
is for No. 1 quality. 

Clell Lung. 


OREGON 


Some freezing weather occurred 
the first ten days, but thereafter 
mild temperatures prevailed. Oc- 
casional snows came to eastern sec- 
tions, and the mountains have had 
ample snow; while western counties 
had frequent rains. Frozen soils 
caused considerable runoff. There 
has been little pasturage growth ex- 
cepting in the southwestern portion. 
Hay is scarce locally. A consider- 
able loss of lambs was _ reported; 
some calf losses also occurred, as a 
result of sleet storms and inclement 
weather. 


La Grande 


We had very heavy snows during 
February and none of the ranges 
have been open; previous winters 
have been mild and open. While 
we are feeding about the same 
number of range sheep as in 1935, 
it is larger than average. Alfalfa 


BRANDS 


When you brand with MINTRA Liquid 
you have done the job for a full year. 
This one time marking cuts labor and 
expense one half if you’ve been brand- 
ing twice a year. Sheepmen who have 
made comparisons know also that 
MINTRA Liquid brands at least a third 
more sheep per gallon. 


Ready to use; never requires thicken- 
ing. Made in 5 colors. 


Your Warehouse or Dealer 
Can Supply You 


SHEEP BRAND'N ff 


' LIQUID 


Manufactured by 
MINEHART-TRAYLOR CO. 


Denver, Colo. 
DISTRIBUTORS: 
Ellis Paint Co Butte 
Arizona Wool Growers Ass’n....... ~Phoenix 
Salt Lake Hardware Co........Salt Lake City 


and Pocatello 
Rohlff Lumber & Supply Co. 





s-sesaeeee OAS per 
Radford Grocery Co...Roswell and Carlsbad 








SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 
For Sale by the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS 


ASSOCIATION 


509 McCornick Bidg. Salt Lake City, Utah 


Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool....$3.00 


Sompeents Range and Pasture 








Sampson’s Native American Forage 
Plants 
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Solve Your oo b a nee ee Problems 
Pacific N. W. A age success running 
Our tracts yo we picked for Grazing: 
5000-20000 A. Mild Clima Always Green For- 
age, Little Winter, Plenty. * Water, Topo- 
Franky 4s! and Soil, 


RA 
1220 & W. Morrison 























©he 
HOTEL UTAH 


Salt Lake City 


Seasoned travelers appreciate 
the reasonable prices, the 
cordial hospitality and up-to- 
date appointments of this 
distinguished hotel. 


_—@————. 


Rooms without bath 
Rooms with bath 


$2.00 per day 
2.50 and up 





Marketing Western 
Wools Since 1921 


Pacific 
Wool Growers 
734 N. W. 14th Ave. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Oregon - Washington - 
California - Nevada 











THEY MUST BE SHROPSHIRES 


If You Want Even-Weight 
Market-Toppers 
In Your Lamb Crop 


Let us assist you in buying or selling 
at no extra cost to you 


The Farmer’s Dual-Purpose Sheep 


AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASS'N. 


C. Brougton, Pres. J. M. Wade, Sec’y-Treas. 
LAFAYETTE, IND. 

















AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASS’N. 


The best combination lamb and wool pro- 
ducing breed. Established for 65 years, All 
foundation stock from New Zealand and Aus- 
tralian certified flocks. Registration Fees—50c. 

Pres.—Herbert T. Blood, Denver, Colo. 
Vice Pres.—L. L. Crane, Santa Rosa, Calif, 
Secretary-Treasurer—Fredrick S. Hultz, 813 

Sheridan St., Laramie, Wyo. 

DIRECTORS 
B. F. Creech..................Morgantown, W. Va, 
A. C. Gould..............Estelline, South Dakota 
Richard Hoyt................. Birds Landing, Calif. 
- M. Joneb...............-.000-. a Station, Texas 

H. oe a+eeeeeee L@Tamie, Wyoming 
evar eee ~Kenesaw, Nebraska 
R. W. Phillips................MecMinnville, Oregon 
John Toliver. a Collins, Colo. 
J. H. Whitmore... » N. ¥. 
Cyrus Young. St. Anthony, Idaho 
For History of the Breed, List of Members, Rules 

and Pedigree Blanks Address the Secretary 


























4. Still Ranch, Lemhi County 


Idaho Falls, 
miles north of Dillon, Montana. 


Former Wood Live Stock Company Ranch and Range 
Properties Now Offered for Sale in Whole or in Part 


RANCHES 
Five Livestock Ranches in Pah Simeroi Valley, Idaho 


1, Home Ranch, Custer County - - 
2. McCoy Ranch, Custer County - 
$. Goldberg Ranch, Custer County - 


5. Sherman Ranch, Lemhi County - 
One cultivated farm of 540 acres, fifteen miles northeast of 


Two livestock ranches comprising 2315 acres, twenty-five 


Two livestock ranches on Birch Creek, pers geome 1135 acres, 
sixty miles west of Spencer, in Clark County, I 
Other smaller pasture and ranch units, 


RANGE PROPERTIES 


2,956 Acres 
960 Acres 
744 Acres 

1,120 Acres 
240 Acres 





from Spencer, 

















60,000 acres spring, summer and fall range extending east 
lark County, Idaho, controlling about 70,000 
acres state leased land and exceptional water rights. Choice 
grazing land suitable for either sheep or cattle. 


For information, description and. prices write 
D, V. Hagenbarth, Manager, Idaho Live Stock Lands, Inc., 
Box 446, Idaho Falls, Idaho; 


or 
Idaho Live Stock Lands, Inc., 215 West Sixth Street, 
Los Angeles, California. 























hay in the stack is $6.50 to $8.50 a 
ton. 

There has been some liquidation 
and breeding bands are smaller in 
number than they were a year ago. 


G. H. Avery. 


Lakeview 


The first month of this year 
brought heavy precipitation, mostly 
snow. We have had a greater 
amount of moisture, about five 
inches, than during any similar 
period for many years. 

Fewer ewes were bred in 1935, 
but they were in much better con- 
dition for breeding than in the pre- 
vious year. I believe, as a rule, the 
average age of the ewes has in- 
creased on account of the depression 
which forced ewe lamb sales. 

Coyotes have been increasing 
steadily and rapidly in Oregon ever 
since the bounty system was 
abolished, in my opinion. 


Wilshire Brothers. 
CALIFORNIA 


Warm weather prevailed, with 
frequent rainy days, improving 
moisture and forage conditions gen- 
erally. Some lowlands were flooded 
in Sacramento Valley. Lambing is 
progressing satisfactorily. Pastures 
and ranges are making good growth. 
Field work was interrupted, or hin- 
dered considerably by stormy 
weather. 


Point Arena 


Better than average conditions 
have prevailed here since the first 
of February. No hay is raised and 
very little feeding of sheep is done. 

The average age of the breeding 
ewes is better than it was a few 
years ago and more ewe lambs were 
held last fall for replacements. | 
think about the same number of 
ewes were bred to lamb this spring 
as a year ago. 

Costs of supplies remain about 
the same as a year ago, with wool 
bags a little cheaper. 

Mendocino County has the repu- 
tation of producing some of the best 
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grade of wool in California. Pri- 
marily it was confined largely to the 
Delaine type of sheep, but more re- 
cently mutton type sires are being 
used. However, it is not, and prob- 
ably never will be, an early lamb- 
ing district. Most of the lambing 
is done in January, February, and 
March. 

There is a variety of climatic and 
topographical conditions. The coast 
section is largely cut-over redwood 
land, now covered with brush and 
second growth, although there are 
many cleared tracts, and in the 
Point Arena and Manchester sec- 
tions there is a fine farming and 
dairy industry. Many of the farmers 
also run sheep in the hills at the 
back. 

The coast section has a large rain- 
fall; to date over 38 inches, which 
is seven inches more than last year 
at this time. We are now having 
our fifteenth day of rain, although 
the total for the time is a little less 
than a foot. 

There are no coyotes in the coast 
section, but interior we have com- 
plaints against bears, lions, and cats, 


at times, pee 
Hamilton City 


Feed and weather conditions are 
poor here at this time (February 
22); feed is much shorter than it 
was last year. Hay is selling at $8 
to $9 a ton in the stack, but a small- 
er number of sheep than usual are 
getting feed this winter. 

There was some increase in the 
number of ewes bred for lambing 
this season; also some increase in the 
number of ewes retained for flock 
purposes. But the average age of the 
ewe bands remains quite high; there 
are not so many aged sires on hand, 
however. 

We are paying more for our sup- 
plies than we did a year ago; also 
wages have advanced about 20 per 


cent, 
“ James Mills. 
Williams 
We have been having very good 


Weather since the first of February 
and conditions (February 25) are 





GENUINE TRAINED SHEEP 
DOGS AND PUPPIES 


$4.00 TO $25.00—Express Prepaid 
10 to 80 Days’ Trial 


101 RANCH, Chester, Mont. 











BRYDON BROS. HARNESS 


HARNESS AND SADDLERY EQUIPMENT 


215 South Main St. 


& SADDLERY CO. 


Manufacturers of Complete 


Established Over 30 Years 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
Los Angeles, Calif. 











How to Prevent Disease Loss! 


AFEGUARD against disease loss by vaccinating your 
S entire flock with FRANKLINOVINE MIXED BACTERIN. 


A large share of sickness among sheep is a complication 
of infections associated with hemorrhagic septicemia. 


Vaccination for immunity is becoming quite general as 
owners learn the benefits of such protection. 


Unexcelled for treatment of sick and exposed sheep. 


Full details in special new sheep booklet. 
Also Ovine Hemorrhagic Septicemia Bacterin 


Your (copy a ae : 
FREE ,: .. ur 
Getting Rid of Worms in Sheep and Goats 
FRANKLIN Drench Powder is effective for expelling both the stomach 
worms and tapeworms. In addition to the copper calphote and nicotine 
sulphate, it contains other medicinal ingredients that expel the killed 
worms and heal the lacerated linings of the intestines. Water only need 
be added to the powder. 
A 20-ounce package will make 5 gallons of drench solution. This is 
£204 for 320 doses for mature sheep or goats, or 640 doses for lambs or 
ids. Price $4.50. 10-02. package, 160 mature animals or 320 young, $2.40. 
Protect Y our Sheep from Theft with Nose Brand 
FRANKLIN Brand-em-ol is a chemical branding liquid that makes « 
clear, lasting brand without heat. Very iantpentive and easy to apply. 
Half pint 75c, pint $1.25, quart $2.25. 


SEND FOR SPECIAL SHEEP BOOKLET 


A fully Ulustrated booklet of 16 pages, devoted to sheep items, 
sent free upon request te any Franklin office. 


O.M. Franklin Blackleg Serum Co. 


Denver Wichita FortWorth Amarillo Marfa El Peso 
Kansas City Alliance Los Angeles Salt Lake City 

















AND 


on Sundays. 


Sundays. 





Now in effect 


SPECIAL 
SUNDAY RATES 


for Long Distance telephone calls 


REDUCED PERSON-TO-PERSON RATES 
after 7 every evening 


EDUCED Long Distance rates which apply 
on station-to-station calls after 7 p. m. each 
evening are now extended to include all hours 


Rates on person-to-person calls are also re- 
duced from 7 p. m. to 4:30 a. m. every night 
and the same lower rate applies at all hours 


This generally includes all calls on which the 
day station-to-station rate is more than 35 cents 
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WOOL PRICES 


Wen consumer demand for merchandise of Wool exceeds the domestic 
Wool clip, then and only then, can Wool growers look forward to security 
and profit. Only under such circumstances can the price of Wool be deter- 
mined by world market prices, plus the tariff. 


WOOL PROMOTION 


: Wool Promotion activities of the Associated Wool Industries have 
contributed very materially to the present demand for Wool. In order that 
its activities may be continued on behalf of Wool, the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted at the 71st Annual Convention: 


The National Wool Growers Association requests all Wool marketing 
agencies purchasing ;Wool outright or handling Wool on consignment 
to include as a part of all contracts, purchase orders, etc., the following 
clause: 

“I/we, the seller or consignor, hereby direct the buyer or consignee 
to deduct ten cents per bag in the settlement for this Wool to be paid to 


the Associated Wool Industries as my subscription toward the current 
year’s Wool Promotion Program.” 


Also we urge that every Wool grower member of this organization 
do his part in the Wool Promotion Program by making certain that the 
above clause is a part of the contract which he signs. We further ask 
that each state association see that Wool market agencies handling 
Wool in their respective states include the above clause in all contracts. 


You Wool Promotion organization is pleased to report splendid progress 
in having the Wool dealers incorporate this clause in all of their buying and 
consignment contracts. As quickly as the list is completed, the names will 


be published. 


YOUR RECEIPT | 


As the money for your share of the Wool Promotion Fund is paid, your 
name will be placed on the Wool Promotion list to receive mailings regard- 
ing our activities on your behalf, and you will receive the following 
acknowledgment direct from the Associated ‘Wool Industries: 


We are in receipt of a check for $. 


from ‘ of . 
which is your contribution for Wool Promotion of 10c per bag on your 
19386 Wool Clip. 





ASSOCIATED WOOL INDUSTRIES 


When You Sell or Consign Your 1936 Clip, Be Sure Your Contract Contains the 
10c Per Bag Deduction Clause as Your Share of Wool Promotion 


Associated Wool Industries 


A cooperative organization representing the growers, dealers and mills, which has 
as its purpose, the advancement of Wool 


386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


about 5 per cent better than in 1935 
and 25 per cent better than for the 
past five years. 

There is no stacked hay in this 
section, and baled, it is costing us 
from $12 to $15 a ton. A larger 
number of range sheep are receiving 
feed than in 1935. 

Most of the bands are younger in 
average age than they were three or 
four years ago. However, not many 
ewe lambs are saved here. Most of 
them are bought and shipped in 
from Oregon, Utah, and Nevada, 
although very. few were shipped in 
last fall—the price was too high for 
most of us. More ewes were bred to 
lamb this season than last. 

Supplies are up about 10 per cent 
compared with a year ago and $10 
has been added to wages during the 
last year. 

L.A.Manor. 


Tule Lake 


Weather and feed conditions dur- 


‘ing the early winter have been good, 


much better, in fact, than for the 
past several years. Not so many 
range sheep are being fed as last 
year, although alfalfa hay can be 
purchased at $6.50 a ton, in the 
stack. 

Ewes were not bred in such num- 
bers the past season as a year ago. 
Fewer ewe lambs were kept for 
breeding purposes than in the pre- 
vious year, but on the whole our 
ewe bands are younger in average 
age than they were a few years ago. 

No trappers have been at work 
and coyotes are increasing. 


F. E. McMurphy. 
Garberville 


Since January 1 we have had mild 
weather with no snow, but plenty 
of moisture, and the feed is grow- 
ing nicely (February 6). Feed was 
better during January than for the 
same time in the past two or three 
years. No feeding is done in our 
locality. 

Practically the same number of 
ewes were lambed this year as last. 
I believe the average age of the 
bands is a little less than it was 
about three years ago, but only 
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enough ewe lambs are retained to 
maintain the flocks at the same 
level. 

The work of the Biological Sur- 
vey hunters is good and efficient in 
this section and little trouble from 
coyotes exists. 


C. T. Madsen. 
NEVADA 


The first decade was cold, a few 
days being especially cold; but the 
rest of the month was very mild, 
and favorable for livestock. Mod- 
erate to heavy precipitation oc- 
curred at timely intervals quite gen- 
erally. Livestock everywhere re- 
covered from the shrinkages that 
resulted from the cold weather, and 
are now mostly in fairly good con- 
dition. Feed is plentiful. 


- Tonopah 


February conditions, as to feed 
and weather, have been fairly good, 
better, in fact, than for several 
years. We sold most of our old 
ewes, so the breeding bands are 
younger and in better shape than 
they were a couple of years ago, 
although not so great in number. 

Hay can be purchased at $10 a 
ton, but not so many range sheep 
are being fed this winter as last. 

We are paying much more than 
we did last year for our supplies 
and wages also have been advanced 
about $15 a month. 

Coyotes are much more numer- 
ous. 


John E. Nay. 
McDermitt 


Range conditions are better at 
this time (February 10) than for 
the past two or three years. Not so 
many sheep are being fed this 
winter, but hay can be had at $8 
a ton. We have more ewes to be 
lambed this spring than last. 

The coyote situation is about the 
same as a year ago. There is no 
difference because trappers do. not 
get up in the mountains. They us- 
ually trap just around the roads and 
where it is easy to travel. 

John Mentaberry. 


CUTS FEED COSTS 


A lew merket price is but oue etonamy of Cane 
Molasses. Nearly equal to grain in feeding value, it 
is practically -JO0% digestible, and increases the 
assimilation of other feeds.by as much as 24%. 


Mixed with low-grade feeds, Cane Molasses makes 
them palatable and nourishing. Contains nearly 50% 
sugars, approximately 200 pounds of minerals per 
ton, and health-giving vitamins. If your Feed Dealer 
cannot supply Cane Molasses in bulk or commer- 
cial mixtures, please write us, sending his name. 
Try it! Prove its economy and value. 


MULASSES RELIEVES BLOAT 

MR. NORMAN D. BROWN, Plymouth L. 
& S. Company, Smith, Nevada, writes: “Hav- 
ing lost ten head of steers out of three 
hundred on feed, as a result of bloating on 
alfalfa hay, we gave the cattle free access to 
Cane Molasses in troughs. The bloating imme- 
liately stopped and the cattle commenced to 
io a lot better and gain faster.” 














THE PACIFIC MOLASSES COMPANY, LTD. 
215 MARKET STREET . . . SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Branch Office — Skinner Building, Seattle, Washington 


This authentic, illustrated booklet on feed- 
ing Beef and Dairy Cattle, Poultry, Sheep, 
Hogs, Horses. Practical, interesting, com- 
plete ! Send letter or postcard to our nearest 
office. 

















Sampson 
Sampson 


SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


s Range and Pasture Management 
s Native American Forage Plants 





Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry on Range and Pasture 


Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool.. 


509 McCornick Bldg., 





For Sale by 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSN. 











Salt Lake City, Utah 








40 





AHLANDERS’ SHEEP CAMP TRAILER 


Will save 
you $75 per 
month in 
feed of 
horses, and 
yet give 
you the use 
of your 
truck for 
hauling 
lambs, feed, 
etc. 


Can we uwawu wy car vi saudile horse. Has 
full sized bed, stove, cupboard, table, bins, 
drawers, large storage compartments, etc. 
100% weatherproof. Insulated steel top. 
Write for detalle and prices 
AHLANDER MANUFACTURING CO. 
476 So. University Ave. Provo, Utah 











BRANDS 
MORE SHEEP 


rT | 
£2 i ill 
wt AUNT HI 
Goes farther, more 
economical. Approved and 
used by progressive sheepmen 
here. Brands wet sheep as effec- 
tively as . Positively does not mat or 
the fibres. Stays on in all kinds of weather. Avail- 
able in black, red and green. Ask your dealer. 
For Sale by 
MONTANA WOOL GROWERS ASS’N 
Helena, Montana 
Stock Also Carried at 
Salt Lake City - - - C.F. Wiew, 224 8. W. Temple St. 
Portland, Oregon anning Warehouse Co. 
San Antonio, Merchants Transfer Co. 
San Franci San Francisco Warehouse Co. 


Made by WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS, Inc. 
1906 CLIFTON AVE., CHICAGO 


STAYS ON::- SCOURS OUT 








IE AIR: IAGS 
SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 


W. BROADWAY SALT LAKE CITY,UT. 
Send for Free Samples 








| Vil 4 
5 | vy”) 


1.065 DEHYDRATED PINE TAR OIL 
BLOW-FLY REPELLENT 
ANIMAL WOUND DRESSING 


Dehorning, Docking, Castrating, 
Wire Cuts, Wool Maggots, Grub 
in Head, Ear Salve, Snotty Nose, 
Healing, Non-poisonous. 
The Perfect Wound Dressing. 
SOLD UNDER POSITIVE 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE 
American Turpentine & Tar Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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Strawberry 


For range sheep, the weather has 
been good and the feed, too, much 
better than for two or three years 
past at this time of year (February 
24). Hay is selling at $6 to $8 a 
ton. However, not so much sup- 
plementary feeding is being done 
as a year ago. 

I think more ewe lambs were 
held over last fall than a year ago, 
and there are fewer old ewes in the 
bands because the flockmasters sold 
their old stuff. The size of the 
breeding bands is much smaller than 
in 1935, 

Wages remain at about the same 
figure as a year ago, but I think 
ranch supplies are a little cheaper. 

We haven’t any trappers working 


- here and. coyotes are more trouble- 


some. 


W. A. Moore. 
UTAH 


The cold weather early in the 
month gave way to mild tempera- 
tures, which were very favorable 
for livestock. Stormy days were 
frequent, much rain being reported 
at the lower levels. Snow covered 
the ground most of the time, how- 
ever, and feeding lots became 
muddy. Moisture was ample on 
the desert range, except toward the 
close when some sheep were follow- 
ing the snow line up the slopes. Cat- 
tle and sheep are in fairly satisfac- 
tory condition everywhere, some of 
them being good to excellent. 


Spring City 


February weather and range feed. 


conditions have been poor, not 
nearly so good as in previous years 
at the same time. 

I do not think so many ewe 
lambs were kept last fall as in the 
previous years, but on the whole the 
average age of the ewe bands is 
better than it was four years ago. 

Coyotes are more numerous. 

Charles Justeson. 


Wanship 


Feed conditions are just fair 
(February 28), but a little better 


than a year ago. We have been hay- 
ing frequent storms, but the tem- 
peratures have been about normal, 

The ewe bands are about 10 per 
cent larger than a year ago and are 
better by a year in average age. | 
believe that sheepmen were able to 
keep more of their ewe lambs last 
fall for breeding purposes. 

Hay is about $8 or $9 a ton in 
the stack. Ranch supplies are about 
the same in price as in 1935. 

There are still too many coyotes 
and it is impossible to leave our sheep 
long without having some of them 
killed. 

William Judd. 


COLORADO 


The state as a whole had about 
normal temperature, though the 
northeastern portion suffered a 
severe cold spell early in the month. 
Snow came at timely intervals, add- 
ing materially to mountain moisture 
supplies, and maintaining a general 
cover at the lower levels, excepting 
only in the extreme east and the 
southeastern portion, where it con- 
tinues too dry. Dust storms dam- 
aged grain in the east and southeast 
counties, where ranges are dry and 
short. Most livestock are located 
where conditions have been satis- 
factory, and they are doing well. 


Lazear 


We have had lots of storms sinct 
the opening of February, more than 
for several years past at that time. 
More range sheep are being fed than 
usual, with the price of alfalfa hay 
in the stack ranging from $6 to $8 
a ton. 

Breeding operations were on a 
smaller scale this year and there are 
fewer ewes to lamb this spring. | 
think about the usual number of ewe 
lambs were retained last fall to make 
flock replacements; the average age 
of the bands is below that of three 
years ago. 

Wages remain at the same figures 
and supply costs are also about the 
same as they were in 1935. 


Girling & Fairbanks. 
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NEW MEXICO 


Cold weather early in the month 
was followed by mild weather. 
Light scattered rains and snows oc- 
curred, but they were not heavy 
enough as a rule. During the cold 
weather water holes froze in north- 
ern sections, making it necessary to 
water at wells. Prospects are only 
fair for early sheep range. Live- 
stock average only fair, though 
range conditions were somewhat im- 


proved as the month ended. Sheep. 


are in better condition than a year 
ago, with prospects for a better 
range than last year. Some sheep 
losses occurred in the southeastern 
portion in the last week, as a result 
of cold weather. 


Albuquerque 


We have had considerable mois- 
ture (both rain and snow) during 
February, and: range conditions are 
very good (February 27). In 1934, 
February was cold and dry, while 
last year, there was more moisture, 
but still not a sufficient amount. So 
1936 presents a better picture. It 
hasn’t been necessary to feed so 
many range sheep as last winter, 
although alfalfa hay is cheaper than 
it has been in the past two years, $8 
per ton in the stack. 

The breeding bands are about the 
same, so far as age and size are con- 
cerned, as in previous years. 

Provisions stay at about the same 
price as a year ago, but I think 
sheep herders’ wages have been 
raised about $5 a month. 

While many coyotes are killed 
each year, their fast reproduction 
takes care of those killed. 

Pedro Arrese. 


ARIZONA 


Temperatures were mostly mild, 
save for some freezing late in the 
month. Dry weather prevailed at 
the beginning, with snow later over 
the northern and rain over the 
southern portions, some of it heavy 
and very beneficial. Livestock feed 
and water supplies were improved. 
Cattle and sheep have continued in 
tather good condition. 


Buckeye 


Wool is being shorn in Arizona 
at present in the lower valleys. Buy- 
ers from Boston are very busy— 
and there are three times as many 
as usual. They are paying from 28 
to 32 cents for shorn wool, and two 
sizable clips which will be shorn 
about the middle of March were 
sold at 35 and 34 cents. Each clip 
carries about a hundred thousand 
pounds of light-shrinking wool, 
perhaps 58 per cent. My guess is 
that it will run from 5 to 7 per 
cent lighter than pasture wool. At 
any rate our wool market looks 
much better than it did a few 
months ago. And goodness knows 
the Arizona sheepmen can use the 
extra money, or rather the people 
we owe can. 

Feed conditions are improving on 
the desert ranges (February 23), 
but they aren’t so good as last year, 
due to shortage of rain. I think a 
larger number of range sheep are 
getting feed this year than last. Hay 
is costing from $8 to $9 a ton in the 
stack. 

Not so many ewe lambs are on 
hand in this section; some were sold 
to go out of the state. About the 
usual number of ewes were bred to 
lamb this season. The average age of 
the bands still keeps at about the 
same point as it was three or four 
years ago. 

It does not seem to me that there 
is any material difference in the 
cost of supplies when compared with 
last year; wages also remain about 
the same. 

There must be more coyotes in 
this district because more lambs are 
being killed. 

T. J. Hudspeth. 


WESTERN TEXAS 


This part of the country had 
some good rains generally, right at 
the close of January, since when 
there has been no moisture of value 
to the ranges or crops. Only a few 
light rains occurred. The first two 
weeks were severely cold over the 


(Continued to page 43) 


Mr. Sheepman: 


Your lambing camp will not be 
complete this season without Gibbs 
Wild Animal Scaraways in it to save 
and protect your sheep and lambs. 
Don’t let the coyotes and other wild 
animals make a slaughter house out 
of your lambing camp and rob you 
of profits that you can retain by 
using the Scaraways. Your invest- 
ment is small compared to the 
amount they save you in one lamb- 
ing season. 

Gibbs Wild Animal Scaraways have 
been proven of inestimable value in 
the past seven years by progressive 
sheepmen in California, Washington, 
Idaho, Oregon, Arizona, Nevada, 


North Dakota, South Dakota, New 
Mexico, Utah, Montana, Colorado and 
Wyoming. With better prices in 
sight for 1936, be prepared to increase 
your profits also by using the 


Gibbs Wild Animal Scaraways 


~ 
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They Save Time, Labor, 
Worry and Loss 
ONCE USED ALWAYS USED 
The Scaraways shoot special fire- 
crackers and flares at intervals, 
either all day or night and have a 
continuous scent that is very objec- 
tionable to wild animals. They are 
simple and economical to operate, 
nothing to get out of order, light to 
handle on the range, and from one 
to four are used in a camp depending 
on size of band and method of 
lambing. j 
The Scaraways are made in two 
sizes; large size for level country and 
small size for hilly country. If after 
using the Scaraways through one 
lambing season you are not satisfied 
your money will be refunded. 
Write Now for Prices and Particulars 


Patented, Made and Sold by 


JUDSON E. GIBBS 
Rock River, Wyoming 
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North Salt Lake 


A Modern Stock Yards and In- 
ter-Mountain Livestock Market. 
Owned and operated by Local 
Stockmen. 


For Best of Service, East or West, 





Letterheads 
For National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation Members 


With the Official Association Emblem 
‘ watermarked in the paper. 
Write for Samples and Prices 


PARAGON PRINTING COMPANY 
122 W. 2nd South Salt Lake City, Utah 








and SAVE MONEY on your saddle 


and SAVE MONEY on your saddle bill to FEED AT NORTH SALT 
Send for our FREE illustrated LAKE. 





THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 





1651 Larimer St., Denver, Cele. 








SHEEPMEN'S BOOKS 


Hultz & Hill’s Range Be and Wool... 3.00 
Sampson's Livestock Husbandry on 
Range and Fase 4.50 
—— Native American Forage 
nts 5.00 
Sampson’s Range and Pasture 
Management 4.00 


FOR SALE BY 
National Wool Growers Assn. 











Your Patronage is Appreciated 





Salt Lake 
Union Stock Yards 


North Salt Lake 


XSALT LAKE © 
\ENGRAVING/ 


» 158 REGENT STREETK Ke 








‘ . TY, Oe 
509 McCornick Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah m SALT Sous sz Peete 
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KANSAS CITY 


IS THE ONLY MARKET WHERE THE FOUR LARGEST PACKERS IN THE 
WORLD HAVE SLAUGHTERING PLANTS — ALSO MANY SMALL 
BUTCHERS, EASTERN ORDER BUYERS, BROAD CORN BELT 
FEEDER DEMAND 





TTTTTETI LICE EPE 


Te a 


The four large packers and small butchers give 
shippers to Kansas City a larger local demand 
than can be found at any other market. With 
the “Sale in Transit” freight rate arrangement 


now in effect, Kansas City can distribute fat and 
feeder sheep to eastern points more quickly and 


economically than any other market. 
Ye ds 


Your sheep will net more money at Kansas City because there is larger outlet and 


better feeding facilities here than at any: other market. 
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entire area, but the last two weeks 
were mild and fine over the south- 
etn portion, continuing compara- 
tively cold in the panhandle section. 
Rain is badly needed everywhere. 
Miles 
Old grass and some weeds are 
sill providing feed for our sheep 
(February 27), and I believe, gen- 
erally speaking, that the month of 
February has been a better one for 
us than the same month in preced- 
ing years. Not so many sheep are 
being fed. We have no alfalfa here. 
R. P. Helwig. 





Hall of Livestock at 


Texas Centennial 


HE Texas Centennial, which is 

to open at Dallas, Texas, on 
June 6 and continue to the end of 
November, is affording a most un- 
usual opportunity for educational 
and promotional work in behalf of 
purebred livestock, according to a 
recent announcement by W. L. 
Stangel, manager of livestock ex- 
hibits, 

Just as the Century of Progress 
emphasized its Hall of Science, this 
national celebration of 100 years of 
Texas advancement stresses its Hall 
of Agriculture, Livestock and Poul- 
try, Mr. Stangel states. 

In addition to the schedule of 
competitive livestock shows, a list 
of which is given below, it is planned 
to present through view herds all 
the principal breeds of livestock in 
America. For this purpose, a brand 
new plant, ample in size, convenient 
in arrangement, comfortable for 
animals and caretakers, attractive in 
appearance, and costing in excess of 
$1,000,000 is being provided. 

Each record association is being 
asked to supply a view herd of their 
breed. The Exposition believes that 
ten animals as a maximum is sufh- 
cient to portray the characteristics 
and merits of each breed. Housing 
space will be provided without 
charge and the Centennial will also 


hare in the actual cost of mainten- 
ance, 


Schedule of Livestock Shows 
at Texas Centennial 


National Dairy Show, October 10-18 
Centennial Swine Show, October 17-25 


Centennial Hereford Show, October 24-Novem- 
ber | 


Centennial Sheep and Goat Show, October 29- 
November 6 


Centennial Horse Show, October 3l-November 8 
Centennial 4-H Club Show, November 7-15 
National Mule Show, November 14-20 


Centennial Future Farmers Live Stock Show, No- 
vember 21-29 





Notes from an Old Timer 


[ HAVE been crippled for 39 

years and am now going into my 
75th year. I thought I would take 
it a little easier the rest of my days 
and so sold my ewes last fall and 
leased the ranch and range with the 
sheep for a number of years, subject 
to sale at the end of every year. 

I shipped February and March 
lambs ‘to South St. Paul last year. 
They were sold on July 30 at an 
average weight of 8714 pounds. 

I started in the sheep business in 
October, 1889, after herding 18 
months. I summered sheep in Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Oregon, Utah, and at 
Belfield, North Dakota, 30 miles 
northeast from the place where old 
Teddy R. ran cattle and hunted 
buffalo. I used to ship sheep to 
British Columbia as that was the best 
market for heavy sheep on this 
coast, but we lost it altogether on 
account of the high duty, I suppose. 

In 1897 or 98 I fed wethers for 
export to England. They were 
billed through to Omaha at $3.80 
and sold there to Pat Sherlock, an ex- 
porter, for $5.25. I can’t figure out 
yet how we lost the export market 
to England and British Columbia. 

I fed sheep two winters at New 
Brighton in Nebraska. I shipped a 
trainload of blackfaced lambs from 
The Dalles, Oregon, and bought 
screenings at $3.50 a ton delivered 
to the self-feeders at New Brighton. 
Later we paid $17 a ton for screen- 
ings and the sheep market got lower 
and several Miles City and Billings, 
Montana, friends of mine got it in 
the neck good and hard. 
Ellensburg, Wash. __K. O. Kohler. 





Index to Advertisers 








CAMP WAGONS AND TENTS 


Ahlander Mfg. Co., Provo, Utal.......ccccccccccccceceseeee 
Sidney Stevens Implement Co., Ogden, Utah.............. 


DOGS 
101 Ranch, Chester, Mont. 


EAR TAGS, BRANDS, EMASCULATORS, ETC. 

American Turpentine & Tar Co., New Orleans 
(Pinetrel) jin secatinabedsbmci ut etes.~ 

Wm. Cooper & Nephews............................ 
O. M. Franklin Blackleg Serum Co..... 
J. E. Gibbs, Rock River, Wyo 
Intermountain Stamp Works, Salt Lake City.......... 
Minehart-Traylor Co., Denver, Colo....................0...-00 
Salt Lake Stamp Co., Salt Lake City... 


FEEDS 
Pacific Molasses Co., 215 Market St., 
San Francisco .... siniiatcticaisgs baepiasass tele 


RANCH AND GRAZING LANDS 


Idaho L. S. Lands Inc., Box 446, Idaho Falls, Ida...4 
R. D. Moores, Portland, Ore. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City................ 

Mtn. States Tel. and Tel. Co 

Paragon Printing Co., Salt Lake City. a 
Salt Lake Engraving Co., Salt Lake City.................... 


PACKERS 


Armour & Co 
Swift & Co 


SADDLES AND HARNESS 


Brydon Bros. Harness & Saddlery Co., 215 So. 
Main St., Los Angeles, Calif 

Stockman-Farmer Co., 1631 Lawrence St., 
Denver, Colo.................... 


Western Saddle Mfg. Co., 1651 Larimer St., 
Denver .... Svdas 





SHEARING EQUIPMENT 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Co 
SHEEP 


Claribel L. S. Co., 117 West 9th St., Los Angeles....34 
S. W. MeOlure, Biles, Tdaleo............-~....-.cc.sccccoscceesees 


STOCK YARDS 
Chicago Union Stock Yards...... 
Denver Union Stock Yards 
Kansas City Stock Yards 
Omaha Union Stock Yards... 
Salt Lake Union Stock Yards. 


TWINE 
Wortendyke Mfg. Co., Richmond, Va............ 


WOOL 
Associated Wool Industries.............2..........00...000..- 
National Wool Marketing Corporation.... 
Pacific Wool Growers......... : Sevicceschsvaeenanrens 
West Unity Woolen Mills, 132 Lynn St,, West 


BREED ASSOCIATIONS 


American and Delaine Merino, Xenia, Ohio... 
American Corriedale, Cheyenne, Wyoming 
American Hampshire, Detroit, Mich 
American Rambouillet, Ohio 


American Shropshire, Lafayette, Indiana 


Marysville, 


National Corriedale, Chicago, 
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IT’S THE HOUSEWIFE 


who controls the price of livestock 


@ Many producers, we feel sure, have 
never stopped to realize that it is really 
the housewife who controls the price of 
hogs, sheep, and cattle. This is true be- 
cause it is the housewife who controls 
the price of pork, lamb, and beef. 

If she thinks prices are too high for 
her pocket book, she either buys cheaper cuts of meat or turns to 
meat substitutes. When this occurs, the price of meat must come down 
to the level where she will buy readily, for meat is highly perishable 
—and must be sold at about the rate at which it is produced. 

A drop in the price of meat forces a drop in the price of livestock. 
Armour and Company does not like extreme price fluctuations, but 
fluctuations are beyond its control. No one but the woman with her 
market basket and her meat budget can set the price of livestock. 


TKO mens. 
ARMOUR “> COMPANY 





